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INVITATION TO THE 
ARTIST 


By 
HUGH DINWIDDY 


HEN THINKING OF THE RELATION between art and the 

V V liturgy there is an underlying assumption which, as 

Catholics, we find ourselves making. No matter how 
blind and unsympathetic the Church may, from time to time, 
have been towards the work of the artist, and, no matter how 
often the artist has rebelled against the Church, we find that it is 
in peril of his life that he turns his back irrevocably on the active 
life of sacrifice and spiritual refreshment that is the centre of 
Christian society. The artist may live at many removes from that 
centre, may, like D. H. Lawrence, profess strange creeds, but 
whether he knows it or not, he relies on the very existence of the 
Church, on the mental atmosphere that radiates from her liturgy, 
to prepare the minds of his contemporaries for his own work, or 
when he is in rebellion against society, upon a tradition, even a 
bourgeois one, accepted, experienced, worked through and 
departed from. For that has been the pattern of the artist’s revolt 
in previous ages. 

Yet, in the words of Epstein, “the modern sculptor” (and 
what he says may be taken to cover the other arts) “without 
religion, without direction, tradition, stability, is at a terrible 
disadvantage compared with sculptors of previous periods. He 
has to invent even his subject matter, and he has at last been 
driven into the cul-de-sac of pure form, where he is either making 
works which are totally meaningless, or repeating endlessly the 
same set of forms with slight variations. . . .”! We might be led 
to suppose from this, and from much of the other writing on 
modern art, that the situation is hopeless, and that the artist, in 
the words of Gino Severini, that “hyphen between the universe 
and men,” in the words of Rilke, “the rest between two notes,” 


t Let There Be Sculpture, p. 193. 
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is expelled for ever from society, unless he has ceased to be an 
individual and has sold himself to some fashionable tyranny. 
Yet, if the images of a “hyphen” and “a musical rest’’ appear to 
be harmless enough, it must be remembered that they represent 
only the listening, contemplative side of the genuine artist—by 
far the most important side, but by no means the whole of the 
artistic temperament. For the artist is never still for long, one is 
always waiting for him to break through to new ground, and 
here it would be fitting to quote Wyndham Lewis writing in 
The Listener of an exhibition of Julian Trevelyan’s paintings in 
London in March 1950. 

Such paintings are an act of violent imagination, an uncovering 
of what nature’s photographic veil conceals, and what without some 
violence does not emerge. Such pictures as these probably never 
could have existed except in succession to abstract art—(the art of 
pure form)—which latter is itself the most sterile thing imaginable, 
but when re-incarnated in this fashion, develops an almost matchless 
truth to nature in the deepest sense. Abstraction, let me add, is great 
fun for a short while, but no one but an idiot would pass his life in 
that vacuum, any more than he would voluntarily live in an iron 
lung. 

Indeed, the human spirit that is within the artist cannot be 
intellectualized away for long any more than the liturgy can be 
“stylized” into the habitual and seemingly endless repetition of 
“the same set of forms with slight variations.” Both art and the 
liturgy must, from time to time, be re-incarnated, and it is at 
such times that certain artists have their chance to live again in 
the centre of Christian society and to draw their spiritual refresh- 
ment from it. 

Our faith in the artist, in his vision, rests in our knowledge of 
his essential humanity. Though he has so frequently broken away 
from an inherited discipline, he still needs, from the depths of his 
nature, a discipline, and all that is abstract, and much that is 
obscure in modern art is to be explained by the attempt of the 
artist to impose on himself a discipline from within his own 
medium. In an age when so many canons have been broken, so 
many new approaches explored and exhausted, whether he 
knows it or not, he is looking through the film of aesthetic 
theory for just that kind of loving discipline that the liturgy, and 
those persons who share in it with love and intelligence, are so 
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fully able to give. In order to breathe, to work and to live, an 
artist must have individual freedom, a personal life, and a philo- 
sophy by which to live. For lack of these essentials in the present 
age the artist has become either a recluse or a revolutionary. He 
needs the dignity of a home where a nice balance is kept between 
freedom and control. 

If in an inhuman age he will depict inhumanity, and if at. 
times he will do this so well that there appears a relentless kind of 
truth, even, for some eyes, a perverted relish in its portrayal, the 
artist will not leave us with the notion that he approves of cruelty 
and the destruction of the values of human personality. No: 
there is a metaphysical depth in his work. Deep calls unto deep 
in the language of intuition and human emotion, and art is the 
framing discipline. 

“And how,” cries Rouault, “could we remain indifferent to 
this humanity?” 


Monsieur Watteau, no longer does one embark for Cytherea: 
Let us follow the stream of the river, 

And still sing Matins at Tenebrae 

In these times of spiritual misery. 


It is, then, with Rouault, that we may be led in painful medita- 
tion of our human suffering, though we would twitch away 
from sharing it with him, to the supreme sacrifice of the cruci- 
fixion, which is both the centre of Christian art and of the liturgy. 
To this “tree” has the painter, the sculptor, the poet, the drama- 
tist, the musician, and the steadfast builder of churches returned 
in the past when the rest of the world has forgotten its destiny 
and only knows that it is in pain. In the words of the ninth 
century Anglo-Saxon poet, author of The Dream of the Rood: 


Beloved, I require 
This sight thou relate to men,—unwrap for me 
That this is the tree of glory, on which tree 
God suffered for the many sins of man 
And Adam’s ancient works till judgement day. 


And here is the centre of the artist’s dilemma in time of crisis. No 
one sees more quickly than the artist that the world is out of 
joint. Instinctively, knowing but not knowing, violently— 


1 Georges Rouault (Hyperion Press), p. 6. 
2 Anglo-Saxon Poetry, translated by Gavin Bone, p. 60. 
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speaking his own language—he is trying, in spite of himself, to 
say just this prayer: 
Beloved, I require 
This sight thou relate to men... 


It is at first implicit in all that is missing from, for instance, the 
desiccated horror of Picasso’s “Guernica.” It is explicit in Rouault’s 
“Crucifixion,” and in all liturgical art. 

We rejoice when an artist speaks the language of the liturgy 
directly, with renewed creative power, and for the first time. 
When T. S. Eliot reintroduces the ritualistic pattern to the 
drama, when Matisse decorates a church with mural paintings, 
and Graham Sutherland and Henry Moore paint and sculpt he 
St. Matthew’s Anglican Church in Northampton. We rejoice 
that Stravinsky and Rubbra have written Masses. All these, and 
there are many more, are welcome utterances, signs of the 
renewal of the relation between liturgy and the arts. 

But there are moments when this natural and supernatural 
dialogue (if we may call it so) between art and the liturgy seems 
to be complete, but when, in fact, it is only one-sided. When 
man, moved, and driven to suppose that he has had a religious 
experience, has grasped at truth in the violence of his need, and 
has fashioned a supposed truth in his own likeness, God Himself 
becomes secondary. The very relation to God is in fact rejected, 
and a biological relation substituted for it.t The history of Roman- 
ticism is filled with instances of this particular substitution—and 
whenever the heart is in revolt against the head, against some 
sterile rationalism, we find a form of natural mysticism which 
can only be self-destructive. It is the plight of the separated soul, 
of the artist out of his milieu, and though some Romantic art, in 
its need, may seem to mimic the liturgy in its choice of subject, 
it is in fact far removed from it. In this, death becomes an obses- 
sion and at the same time an inspiration. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
line, from his poem “Love Enthroned” : 


And Life, still wreathing flowers for Death to wear 


is an expression of the state of mind evoked. And though Death 
is, as we have said, the heart of the liturgy, it is, in the liturgy, 
anything but morbid in tone. Yet the “religiosity,” rightly 


* See especially “On the Notion of Religious Experience’’, by Jean Mouroux, 
Downside Review, Summer and Autumn, 1948. 
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castigated by modern psychology, arising out of this obsessive 
romantic state, has been mistaken by many, even by the foremost 
investigators, for the real thing, and, as a result, true religion has 
been made to stand in the pillory beside “magic,” “superstition” 
and “sentimentality’—this is one of the inherited attitudes that 
has made the twentieth century suspicious of the liturgy and of 
religious experience generally. 

In every instance of false, let us say “artistic” religion, the 
essential and continuing mystery at the heart of the liturgy is 
absent; the upward movement of offering, the downward 
movement of grace, the immanent and the transcendent nature 
of the spirit, the death of the self and the renewal of life. And, 
perhaps, most important of all in our approach to the artist, the 
knowledge, in the Christian community of worship, that a man 
cannot be separated from others even in his solitary recollections. 
He cannot approach God except as he is, that is, as a person and 
bound to all other persons, and to the natural life out of which he 
was made. Thus does this attitude of communal worship lie at 
the heart of Christian society and is “dramatized” in the liturgy, 
and in differing degrees, in the secular drama that has sprung from 
it in every Christian country. Here is a rhythm of giving and 
taking, and again of deep calling to deep, of Being responding to 
being, of the Word condescending to the word. And, if one may 
say this rather crudely, as the moral, social and aesthetic life of 
the community flow into the liturgy, setting up this widely 
personal relationship with God, so does an overflow of grace fill 
the community, setting up states of mind which are realized in 
acts moral, social and artistic. 

Now, it is just this widely personal relationship with God in 
His transcendence and immanence, and the resulting society 
renewed in the discipline of love, that is signified in the liturgy 
which the artist instinctively seeks—he lives in “colonies,” 
“groups,” “ateliers,” call them what you will. Yet today, in a 
world of politics and money values, of quantity and declining 
quality, he is further from the truly personal mixed community 
than ever before. He will travel the earth in search of it—to 
Tahiti—to darkest Africa—to the west coast of America—to 
Iceland, when at his door there is the liturgy of the Church. 
Renoir, that superb painter and arch rationalist, wrote a letter 
which came to be the preface to the second edition of the French 
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translation of Cennino Cennini’s famous fifteenth-century treatise 
II Libro delle Arte. 


All painting [he says] from that of Pompeii, done by the Greeks, 
to that of Corot, via Poussin, seems to come from the same palette. 
Once upon a time everyone learnt to paint in this same way from 
their master; and their genius, if they had it, did the rest. . . . But, in 
order to explain the general value of the art of past ages, we must 
remember that over and above the teaching of the master, those 
artists possessed another thing in common, a thing which filled the 
soul of their time and which today has vanished too: religious 
feeling, that most fruitful source of inspiration, which gives to all 
their works that character of nobility and candour which we find so 
attractive. Finally, there existed in those times a harmony between 
men and the atmosphere in which they moved, and this harmony 
was derived from a common faith. 

This becomes clear if it be admitted that the concept of the divine 
in superior peoples has always been accompanied by ideas of order, 
of hierarchy and of tradition . . . hence we arrive at the cause of the 
general flowering of art and its unity where there reigns a high 
religious ideal: in Egypt, in Greece, in Western Europe. One could 
almost say that outside the principles contained in that concept there 


can be no art. 
The religious sentiment has gradually weakened, but the rules 


formulated during its influence had such solid foundations that, until 
the revolutionary period, what remained of them was enough to 
maintain art at a superior level amongst the peoples of Catholic 
culture. And it is appropriately that I use the expression Catholic 
culture. 


Thus speaks a rationalist, and an artist, and one may ask, 
“what more is there to say?” But artists are strange people; we 
do not expect them to take the obvious course. They will, so they 
may affirm, extract as much and more significance of truth from 
the mere breathing of an atmosphere than many of the habitual 
receivers of the Sacrament at the heart of the Church herself. 

There is too a divine unrest in the rhythm of his life that it is 
difficult to meet. Henri Bremond has written in Prayer and 
Poetry of the contrasting natures and ways of the saint and the 
poet, and presents the over-simplified, but helpful, yet domestic 
image of the saint who is a person like to a perpetually brimming 
bucket of water, living, as it were, blissfully in God’s love, and 

t The Artist and Society, by Gino Severini. Translated by Bernard Wall, p. 61. 
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of the poet who, as soon as his bucket is full, must needs empty 
it upon the world, then waits in emptiness and searching for its 
re-filling. It is a fascinating subject, and there are many degrees, 
‘metaphysical depths,” dare we call them, between the two, 
none of which, of course, need exclude the artist from becoming 
a saint. But his trouble is, and here lies the root of his problem as 
an artist, and of our thinking about him, and the relation between 
his art and the liturgy, he is, for varying reasons within his 
medium, perpetually having to narrow his field of work, and this 
because he sees too much, much more, if he is not careful, than 
he can bear to see. And when we say “see,” we mean, mainly, 
“feel.” The pity, the mercy, the power of the love of God is too 
much for him. He sees so far behind the protective matter of all 
that is sacramental, and his vision is so swift that his movement 
is but to touch the hem of the garment of the Church. To study 
painting and sculpture as painting and sculpture rather than as 
offerings, liturgical or otherwise, to God. There is either this, or 
the fear, so dearly does he love the world and all its play of light 
and change, given to us by Francis Thompson: 


Lest having Him, I must have naught beside. 


One might think too that people constantly consorting with 
Christian culture would be led into the heart of the Church 
almost inevitably, and here we may turn to Bernard Berenson, 
who writes, in his Sketch for a Self-Portrait, that he feels himself 
to be a “graduate” of the Church, even as he is a graduate of 
Harvard University, thinking of it as an institution that gave 
him much, but which no longer has a direct hold upon him. He 
would now feel its influence too confining. 

When, however, there is this common atmosphere of which 
Renoir writes, there will be disagreement in fair measure. The 
history of the Arts is littered with great names who have quar- 
relled with society, but they retained in the past, so far as we can 
judge, much more of what they rebelled against than have the 
great names of today. It is hardly necessary to say, there is no 
obvious or direct way back. As Catholics we believe that the 
liturgy of the Church is wide enough to contain everything of 
good quality that explicitly gives praise to God. We believe that 
the overflow of the liturgy into life has an opening rather than a 
closing effect on the human person who shares in it. We hope 
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that by discussion and goodwill Catholics may show in their 
lives that they at least understand the problems of the artist, and 
that the relation between art and the liturgy may once again be 
made. We do not ask that all artists should be invited to adorn 
our churches, but that the artist and the man of religion, two of 
the decreasing number of “‘kinds of person”’ who lead dedicated 
lives, should come once again to know each other. All that we 
can say at present is that, for causes within the Church, and by 
the process of elimination of alternative loyalties outside the 
Church, there are signs that this is happening. 


POPISH SCHOOLS 
UNDER CHARLES I 


By 
A. C. F. BEALES 


pressure against the English Catholics after the Elizabethan 

Penal Code had become complete, the extent of the Catholic 
educational movement at home contracted and expanded alter- 
nately. By the time of the Queen’s death in 1603, over a hundred 
clandestine Catholic schools, of short duration mostly, had been 
established on home soil, many of them conceived as preparatory 
schools for the Colleges founded in the Low Countries and in 
Spain by Allen and Persons since 1568. During the reign of 
James I there had been a contraction amid the spate of new penal 
legislation that preceded and followed the Gunpowder Plot, yet 
an expansion again when the penal laws were considerably 
relaxed towards the end of the reign while the Spanish marriage 
of Prince Charles, and then his successful French marriage to 
Henrietta Maria, were being negotiated. 

Every lull was used by the Catholics to rebuild their struggling 
educational fabric, originally shattered by the Act of 1563 with 


I: IS REMARKABLE how, during the successive rises and falls of 
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its oath of Anglican orthodoxy to be taken by every schoolmaster 
in the land. And of these lulls, one of the most pregnant was that 
between the accession of Charles I in 1625 and the coming of the 
Long Parliament in 1640-1. 

In the very first year of the reign no fewer than seven Popish 
schoolmasters were reported to Parliament. Three of them had 
been before the House once already: John Claydon, Morgan 
Lewis of Abergavenny, and Simon Dormer of Eye, Suffolk. 
The other four were in Lancashire, Buckinghamshire, Cornwall 
(St. Chalher) and at York. The last of these “had 56 scholars, of 
which there were 36 papists.” He was a licensed schoolmaster, the 
secret being that his licence came from an official “who hath the 
keepynge of the scole duringe his life, without privitie of the 
Arch Bishoppe.”’? In Cornwall also, during the decade 1630-40, 
one J. Coode kept a “classical school” at Ratallock.3 

In London, where Catholic “pockets” were never lacking, 
there was “‘a house taken by the Jesuits [at Newington] and kept 
by two women, who had three or four young children who were 
thought to be of good sort, and brought up by these women 
under the government of the priests. There was a fair Massing 
furniture found in the house, and all things thereto belonginge. 
A priest was in the house when the messengers entered, but 
escaped their hands.”” The upshot was that one of the women was 
arrested, but one Heath then brought a letter from the Treasurer 
of the Queen’s Household, and she was set free.4 “In the year 
1638,” say the Jesuit Annual Letters, blithely, speaking of the very 
end of this period, “public feeling did not interfere with educa- 
tion; and many sermons were preached before assemblies of 
Catholics.”’s 

The spate of printing unmasked in Gee’s Foot out of the Snare 
continued likewise. The Bibles from Douay flowed in steadily, 
and while discreet persons followed the line of the titular Duke 
of Northumberland (Sir Robert Dudley), who went to write and 


t In 1629 the neighbourhood of Eye, and particularly Yaxley Hall, was the 
territory of the Jesuit Henry Floyd, who took over to a convent at Gravelines the 
two daughters of Mr. Yaxley. Their father later conformed and was pardoned by 
the King. See S. P. Dom. Chas. I, clxxviii, Nos. 43 and 100; and Foley, i. $10-11. 

2 Camden Soc., vi. 26. 3 Hastings, 377 ff. 

4 Secretary Coke to Lord Conway, 5 August, 1626. Coke suggests that Conway 
should apprise the King that this sort of thing is going on. (C.R.S. i. 96). 

5 Transcripts of the Litterae Annuae in Stonyhurst MSS.; long extracts in Foley, 
passim. 
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print his Catholicon in Italy, some were bold enough to print a 
Life of Our Lady, the same year 1635, in London. Two small 
books also appeared that suggest school usc: Dom David Baker's 
Spiritual Alphabet for the Use of Beginners, and his Order of Teaching, 
or Briefe Calendar of a Spiritual Instructor (1629).? 

Henry Overton, the London stationer, got into trouble be- 
cause twenty or thirty Popish books were “left at his shop in 
Pope’s Head Alley, near Lombard Street, by a strange porter, 
most of which he sold to persons coming to his stall, and the rest 
he brought into court.’ He denied knowledge of the author or 
printer. Some two months since, two men had come and de- 
manded money for these books. He asked who had sent them. 
“They said that was all one.”” And though, soon after this, the 
Commons charged him with the unlicensed printing of the 
scandalous book entitled Rome’s Ruin, he was still at large in 
1643 and issuing a newsletter of Certain Informations from Several 
Parts of the Kingdom. 

It fell to John Selden, in his Table Talk, to put the neatest gloss 
on this hunt for Catholic books and printers. “Popish books 
teach and inform; what we know, we know much out of them. 
The Fathers, Church story, Schoolmen, all may pass for Popish 
books, and if you take away them, what learning do you leave? . . . 
These Puritan preachers, if they have any things good, they have 
it out of Popish books, though they will not acknowledge it.”3 

But where Jesuits were about the Government were taking no 
chances. Books had found their way even into the Chapter House 
of St. Paul’s before now, at the hands of Persons’ Jesuits. And at 
this particular moment, 1627-8, the Government were prone to see 
every detail of Popish audacity against the immediate background 
of the startling affair of the Jesuit “College at Clerkenwell.” 

What was most shattering about the discovery of this place was 
the revelation that it had been quietly functioning for some years. 
The Society had had a “quasi-novitiate” out at Enfield Chase 
since the constitution of the English Province. Banking on the 
coming lull, during the French Marriage negotiations of 1624, 
they had moved it in on London, first to Edmonton, then to 


1 Gillow, iv. 56; C.R.S. i. 109; Gillow, i. 114. 
2 Cal S. P. Dom. Chas. I, cxlii, No. 20 (3 March, 1630). The Recusant printer 
Robert Gurney was also operating in London about 1632 (ccxxix, No. 131). 
3 Quoted in Mullinger, ii. 413. The Table Talk was published in 1689. 
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Camberwell (1625), and at last in 1627 to the house of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury “at the corner of the Broadway, above Clerken- 
well.” A multitude of Fathers gathered here by 11 March, 1628, 
for a Novena of prayer leading up to the Feast of St. Joseph on 
the 19th. The unprecedented orders for provisions started rumours; 
tradesmen gave them currency; and on 15 March the house was 
raided. 

The haul of persons was rich: Daniel Stanhope, Edward Moore, 
George Holland (alias Guido Holt), Joseph Underhill (alias 
Thomas Poulton), Thomas Weedon, Edward Parr, Robert 
Beaumont, Thomas Latham (housekeeper), and Fathers Knott 
and Floyd. The haul of documents was richer still, in that it 
proved the stages of this concerted plan to establish a Novitiate 
in the capital, revealed the accounts audited by the Provincial 
(Father Richard Bankes), and included papers on seeking relief 
for the College at St. Omer. The historian of the whole episode, 
J. G. Nichols, says of these documents that they “throw far less 
discredit upon the Jesuits than they do upon the unworthy state- 
craft with which it was attempted to convert the ‘Discovery’ 
into an engine of political influence upon the Parliament.’’! The 
engineer was Sir John Coke. 

The Commons met two days after the raid. It was their feeling 
of scandal and dread over Clerkenwell that determined them to 
secure a new Act against the seminaries. The arrested Jesuits lay 
in Newgate till December, when three of them were indicted for 
being priests, and one was condemned to death on this count but 
reprieved. All this in turn was debated when the Commons 
reassembled for the New Year (13 February, 1629), and the House 
was engaged on it till the much more shattering episode of Speaker 
Finch (2 March) drove it from their major preoccupations.? 

The other documentary peak-year of the reign, for our pur- 
pose, is 1635-6; not so much for its spectacular value (though 
that was considerable) as for the light shed upon the new schools 


t In Camden Misc., ii. 64 (1852), iv. 10 (1859). Cf. the Government’s tactics 
over the Gunpowder Plot earlier and the Popish Plot later. 

2 In addition to Nichols the sources for the Clerkenwell affair are mainly 
W. J. Pink, Hist. of Clerkenwell (1865), 258-67; Jesuit Letters and Notices, liv. 
47 ff. (1939), for the site; J. G. McLeod, in THE MonrtH, xxxi. 220 (1877); Foley, 
i. 97-141; Hist. MSS. Com. 4th Report, p. 96 (1874); Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, xcvi. 
No. 8 (names); xcix (Sir John Coke’s account); c. No. 41; cxxxv, No. 40; 
C.R.S. i. 104; and Notestein, Debates of 1629, pp. 70-220 passim, and 249. 
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being founded and the means chosen by the Privy Council for 
exterminating them and giving the children concerned a Pro- 
testant education. 

Those means hitherto, in default of an Act of Parliament as 
hoped for in 1593 and 1605 and 1621, had been twofold: the 
Crown’s right of Wardship, and a Privy Council order con- 
signing children to Protestant tutelage. 

As to the first of these, Charles, despite his leniency, certainly 
interfered when he was under pressure from Parliament in 1628. 
He told the Court of Wards, through its Master, Sir Robert 
Naunton, that the wardship over Christopher Lord Teynham 
had been asked for by Mary Lady Taal. Henry Earl of 
Worcester, and Lord Petre; but that all three of these, as Recu- 
sants, were incapable, and that he had therefore conferred the 
wardship on Mr. Secretary Conway, he paying the usual fine 
and rent involved." . 

Of the other device, disposal by Privy Council order, there 
had been several cases since the original Worthington and Throck- 
morton children under Burghley. Two earls in Scotland lost the 
custody of their own children in 1628. The Earl of Huntly was 
ordered to appear before the Council to witness the “sequestra- 
tion” of his daughters “for their better breeding and instruction in 
the grounds of the true religion” ; and the Earl of Angus was told 
to commit his son, James Douglas, to the Principal of Edinburgh 
University (Dr. Adamson) “for the settling of his religious doubts.”” 

According to Gillow, the Frank family of Knighton, York- 
shire, seems by 1630 “‘to have lost the faith, perhaps owing to the 
system which was adopted . . . of obtaining possession of Catholic 
minors and bringing them up as Protestants.”’3 By 1640 an Act of 
Parliament ordained that any parents refusing obedience to the 
demands of the Church should be deprived of their children, for 
whose education in the true religion other means would then be 
provided. The discoveries of schools in England in 1635 produced 
a spate of such cases. 

The first school discovered, in Derbyshire, was in Jesuit hands. 
In July 1635 the Privy Council instructed a messenger (not named, 
but his report shows that he was one Lumley) that they had been 
apprised of “‘a school kept at the house of Mrs. Anne Vaux, called 


* Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, 1628-9, p. 419. 
2 Bellesheim, iv. 17, 24. 3 Gillow, ii. 331. 
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Stanley Grange, co. Derby, where sons of persons of quality are 
brought up under the tutelage of the Jesuits.” The messenger was 
“to repair to the said house and there to apprehend any Jesuits, 
and bring them up to be examined, with al such children as he 
shall find there; and, if the children be dispersed, to inform him- 
self whose sons they were, how long they were there, and where 
they now remain; as also to seize upon all books, papers and 
massing-stuff, and locking them up in a chest cause them also to 
be sent up.” 

Lumley was favoured enough to find the school in full swing, 
at Stanley Grange, six miles outside Derby. He reported that the 
boys there included Lord Abergavenny’s grandchild, a Mr. 
Fossiter’s son and eleven or twelve more. He added that a similar 
school existed near Wolverhampton, at the house of “Mr. 
Luson.”’! a Annual Letters for the year state that the 
priest and pupils were roughly handled in the search before being 





taken to London. Two chests of books were seized, as well as 
religious articles. The priest was clapped into prison. Subse- 
quently the boys were restored to their parents. 

From the evidence available we are able to trace the career of 
the school, and its purpose. The Annual Letters give it as founded in 


1633. But one of the boys educated in it, Edward Thimbleby, 
had a longer story. He had been born in 1616 at Imham, in 
Lancashire, and taken as a baby to Leicestershire by his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Helen (Eleanor) Brookesby. Here he was reated as a 
Catholic by Father William Wright, S.J., and on his grand- 
mother’s death he had been entrusted to Mrs. Anne Vaux under 
Father Wright’s guardianship. “I studied in the house of my 
maternal aunt, Anne Vaux, in the county of Derby, with other 
gentlemen’s sons, until I was fourteen, under the tuition of 
several Fathers of the Society of Jesus.” Since he was fourteen in 
1630, the school must have been in existence well before that date. 
How much is further evidenced by the fact that Father William 
Wright, who founded the Derby and Leicestershire Mission and 
oa it “for twelve years,”3 died in 1639: which gives 1628 as 
a probable date for the start of Stanley Grange School. 

t Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, ccxciv, No. 74; Ibid., ccxcix, No. 36—Report of 
Lumley’s information by Edward Nicholas, Clerk to the Privy Council, 8 Oct. 

2 From his Interrogatory at the Eng. Coll. Rome: quoted in Foley, v. 599-600. 


3 Foley, ii. 284. 
B 
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But there are two pieces of evidence which push the start 
farther back still. One is a report to the Secretary of State, Sir 
John Coke, towards the end of 1625, by his kinsman Sir Francis 
Coke, who had been carrying out a search of recusant houses in 


the Midlands: 


At Stanley Grange, a house standing alone in Appletree Hundred, 
the doors were at first shut against us, but after a little while opened, 
where we found only two women in the house, who gave us to 
understand that the Grange House belonged to one Mrs. Vause, a 
farmer thereof to Mrs. Powtrell of West Hallam, dwelling within 
a quarter of a mile of the said Grange, both the one and the other 
being notorious recusants. Upon search of the said house we found 
so many rooms and chambers as I have never seen in so small a 
content of ground, and amongst other there was two chapels, one 
opening into the other, and in either of them a table set to the upper 
end for an altar, and stools and cushions laid as though they had been 
lately at mass. Over the altar there were crucifixes set, and other 

ictures about it. There were beds and furniture for them in that little 
con to lodge 40 or 50 persons at the least.’’* 


From that report, it was clearly a flourishing school as early as 


1625, fully ten years before the Privy Council fell upon it. 

The other evidence is the Mission Lists of Jesuits. These reveal 
a work of teaching going on at Stanley Grange from at least 1621, 
by the brothers Gervase and Germanus Pole. In 1625 George 
Lovett is listed; in 1633 Francis Johnson is added, with two 
others—Robert D’Arcy who “modo docet Gram.” till he went to 
London three years later, and Michael Gray who “docet.” In 1636 
Father D’Arcy is replaced by John Stafford, who is still teaching 
Humanities as late as 1639, when the school had been surrep- 
titiously reassembled. Father Sulyard himself is listed as “‘Mag. 
Gram.” as late as 1645.2 The school is thus authenticated from 
1621, or even earlier, down to the middle of the Civil War. 


t 17 Nov. 1625. Italics mine. Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Report, Appdx., 1888, 
Earl Cowper MSS. at Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, I. 226; also quoted in 
J. C. Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, p. 284 (1890). 

2 The Mission Lists (copy at Farm St.) feature these eight men as follows: 
Geo. Lovett (b. 1582), 1625, 1633, 1636; Bro. Francis Johnson (b. 1582), 1633, 
1636; Gervase Pole (b. 1581), 1621, 1633, 1636, 1639; Germ. Pole (b. 1578), 
1621, 1633, 1636, 1639; Robert D’Arcy (b. 1588), 1633; Michael Gray (b. 1603), 
1633; John Stafford (b. 1604), 1636, 1639, and till 1658; Andrew Sulyard 
(b. 1606), 1639, 1645. 
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Its purpose is clear enough from its curriculum, which was 
Greek and Latin,! and from the subsequent careers of its boys. 
Edward Thimbleby went on to St. Omer for four years and then 
to the English College, Rome, as a convictor. He entered the 
Venerabile in October 1636 and left it after three years. Later we 
find him not on the English Mission but Provost of Cambrai.? 

George Simeon, similarly, had spent his first four years at home 
in Suffolk and then had been taken by his parents to London, till 
the plague had prompted them to send him to Derbyshire to his 
uncle, Andrew Sutton, S.J. (alias Sulyard), who had put him to 
school at Stanley Grange to gain “virtue, learning and music.” 
His uncle then took him to St. Omer, whence he duly passed on 
to the English College, Rome, in 1645. He became a Jesuit.3 
Stanley Grange was manifestly a preparatory school for St. Omer. 

The Annual Letters imply that its whereabouts had actually 
been betrayed to the Privy Council by an ex-pupil who had 
apostatized, and that after the raid the King himself intervened to 
prevent any further proceedings. If so, we have here the reason 
why in this case the boys were returned to their parents, and why 
the school did not in fact close. ““The pupils were now reassembled 
(1636) in more limited numbers, and in a more unobserved and 
convenient locality. Here, under the care of three of the Fathers, 
their education was conducted in tranquillity. . . . Though several 
of the nobility earnestly solicited the admission of their children 
into the new establishment, the Fathers prudently refused to in- 
crease the number of their inmates at the risk of again raising the 
storm which had lately proved so disastrous.”” The school was still 
functioning in 1638, when two Fathers were teaching in it. In the 
following year Father Andrew Sutton (Sulyard) was himself there.4 

But whatever may be the truth about the King’s intervention, 
the Privy Council went to the limit of its power in breaking up 
the second school, armed with a clue from Lumley’s report on 
Stanley Grange that there was Popish education going on “near 
Wolverhampton, in the house of Mr. Luson.” 

This was at Willenhall, the seat of the Levesons. The family 
were great benefactors to both Jesuits and Franciscans. They 
maintained a chaplaincy at Willenhall throughout Penal Times.5 


t Annual Letters. 2 5 D.D., $38, under date 1667. 
3 Foley, i. 202; vii. 749. 4 Annual Letters; and Foley, ii. 310, 312; viii. 749. 
5 Gillow, iv. 201. 
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The original of the Stanley Grange search-warrant carries a 
marginal note in the hand of Mr. Secretary Coke that the same 
draft was used in ordering the search of Mr. Leveson’s house, 
soon afterwards. 

How many boys were found here does not emerge. But a 
number of cases are well documented. Sir John Fitzherbert, of 
Norbury, Derbyshire, was made to give the Council an under- 
taking that the boy John Stanford, son of William Stanford, 
should be presented to the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
(8 December) ; and the boy was given to be educated till further 
order by Sir John Persall, of Horseley, Staffordshire (9 December). 
John Blomfield, aged fourteen, was given to Sir Ralph Done, 
of Dutton, Cheshire, “upon Sir Ralph’s promise to see the said 
Blomfield brought up to the liking of the Lords, or else to 
remain with him as a servant” (23 December). Richard Wake- 
man, of Bickford, Gloucestershire, aged fifteen-sixteen, was 
handed to Sir Christopher Nevill, of Newton Sanclar, Somerset, 
“on Sir Christopher’s promise to place him in the University of 
Oxford” (31 December). William Andrew, of Denton, 
Northants, aged twelve, was handed to his Protestant uncle, Sir 
William Wilmer of Sywell (9 December). John Atwood, of 
Acton, Worcestershire, aged eleven, was given over to Edward 
Newman of Gray’s Inn, to be kept by him “in his custody till 
further order be given for his education” (9 December).? 

Among the boys who did not get into the Privy Council 
records was almost certainly Francis Fitter, born 1622, who said 
on his admission to the English College at Lisbon in 1640 that he 
had “‘made his rudimentary studies at Wolverhampton.”? This 
suggests the conclusion that Willenhall also was a preparatory 
school for the Colleges abroad, even though there is no con- 
clusive proof that any of those captured by the pursuivant subse- 
quently escaped from their new guardians. At all events, none of 
these captured boys figures in the lists of Douay, Valladolid, 
Seville or St. Omer.3 The presence of the school at Willenhall is 


t These orders are in Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, ccciii. Nos. 73 and 88; cccv, 
Nos. $, 70, 88. 2 Croft and Gillow, Lisbon College, 197. 

3 The Archivist of Stonyhurst College, Father H. Chadwick, S.J., comments: 
“If the Wm. Stanford was of the family of Hall, Staffs., it would not have been 
the fault of Father Robert Stanford, S.J. (himself a St. Omers boy), if he did not 
succeed in getting his relative abroad somehow. So too in the case of the Wakemans. 
But guesses are not of much value... .” (Letter, 14 July, 1950). Moreover, many 
of the exiles enrolled in the Colleges under aliases—usually the name of the mother. 
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not surprising, for the neighbourhood was as intensely Catholic, 
throughout the two centuries of Penal Times, as the “Catholic” 
parts of Lancashire. The difference is that some of the latter were 
more fortunate—witness the fair continuity of Catholic schooling 
at Scarisbrick from as early as 1618. The Wolverhampton Papists 
were in trouble again from Cromwell’s Council of State in the 
summer of 1654, when Sir John Worley and Captain John Stone 
were sent to quell “meetings of Papists, Jesuits and ill-affected 
persons” there.! For after all, not far away was the Popish cell at 
Moseley Old Hall, whose schoolboys had actually watched from 
the windows while Charles II rested in the house on his flight 
after the Battle of Worcester. 

A generation later, the Wolverhampton recusants identified 
and listed included (of all persons) a gunsmith, John Pearson. 
And when the Jesuit John Gavan arrived in the district in 1671 
he found it known locally as “Little Rome.”2 

The third school run to earth in 1635 was conducted by a 
layman, in Hampshire. He was William Hill, of Fareham, a Popish 
recusant, who, said the Court of High Commission in sentencing 
him, had “taken upon him to educate at Fareham as a school- 
master, presuming to teach them without any lawful licence, and 
that, upon search made, above twenty children, many of them 
gentlemen’s sons, were discovered in his house kept secretly and 
never permitted to come to church. He had also entertained the 
two Frenchmen [charged with him], being Popish recusants, one 
under the pretence of instructing the children in the French lan- 
guage, and the other pretending that he came hither to learn 
English or to trade in merchandise.” 

Hill appeared in the custody of a messenger (one Wragg) on 
16 April. He was remanded for examination, and until he should 
enter sureties of £1,000. The parents who sent children to his 
school were also to “answer articles.” A fortnight later he was 
brought up again and examined, and ordered to reappear the 
following day for judgment. After postponements, and the 
hearing of his French assistants, judgment on all three was given, 
“prout in acta’ (according to the statute), on 18 June. 


™ Cal. S. P. Dom. 1654, lxxiv, p. 307. 

2 C.R.S. vi; Gillow, ii. 405. Father Gavan. one of the Popish Plot Martyrs, 
appealed to Lord Chief Justice Scroggs to be tried by the medieval ordeal of the 
hot iron! The plea was refused as obsolete. 
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The Court “fined Hill £2,000 to the King’s use, and ordered 
him to stand committed ti!l he make such submission as shall be 
prescribed.” He was “further condemned in costs to be taxed 
next Court day, also disabled from teaching school in this King- 
dom, and committed to the Gatehouse till he give sufficient bond 
to perform the order of the Court.” 

As to the two Frenchmen, Amith Herbyn was “adjudged a 
practitioner with Hill against Church and State and the religion 
here established, and was fined £100 to the King’s use.” Nicholas 
Baillot was committed to the Gatehouse and condemned in costs. 

From that point on, the record loses direction. Hill’s fabulous 
fine was respited at intervals, from 23 June till the following 
18 February, at which date the account in the State Papers appa- 
rently drops him.! 

The pursuivant Wragg, concerned in this case, had a career 
that sheds a lurid light on his profession. Wragg (alias Bonny- 
ragg) was reported to Mr. Secretary Windebank in the following 
year as having exceeded his powers of search in recusants’ houses, 
and as having taken bribes to discharge his captives. These bribes 
were said to have ranged from £20 to £260. The charges were 
supported by affidavits from a priest, Alexander Pallam, whom 
Wragg had let go for £260, and one William Mun in whose 
house the capture had been made. But none of this prevented 
Wragg from later receiving £70 from the Court of High Com- 
mission as arrears of “recompense’’ for the last three years.? 

William Hill, the condemned schoolmaster, had a son Augus- 
tine, who had not yet passed through the Fareham school (he was 
only two years of age when the search was made). This boy 
subsequently studied Greek and Latin at home, then Syntax at 
Claremont College, then Poetry at St. Omer, and then (after a 
short return to England} went to the English College, Rome, in 
November 1649 as a convictor. Two years later he left the Venera- 
bile for Douay, where he became a Franciscan.3 

Such, then, were the penalties of being caught as unlicensed 
and recusant schoolmasters. Less risky was the Trojan horse 
technique of our fourth and last example of this year 1635, which 
escaped the Council's attention altogether. This was the simple 


* Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, 1635, cclxi, pp. 182, 191, 197, 207, 214, 221, 228, 
231; CCCXXiV, p. 496; CCCxxiv, pp. 228, 398. 
2 Cal. S. P. Dom. Chas. I, 1636, pp. 326 f£., 498. 3 Foley, vi. 376. 
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device of infiltrating into an old established school: Kirkham 
Grammar School, in Lancashire. 

Kirkham School had been founded in the reign of Edward VI 
(1551) by a “kind of select Vestry” known as the Thirty Men. It 
appears that in 1621 a bequest of £30 was given to the reigning 
Thirty Men by Isabel Birley, daughter of John Coulbran of 
Kirkham, for the building of a school for poor children. 
Local subscriptions were added to it, to a total of £170 14s., 
which was then used for either a new school or rebuilding the 
old one. 

The point of all this is that Isabel Birley was a Catholic; and 
that by the terms of her agreement with the Thirty Men she 
nominated the Master of the school. Her first nominee, Thomas 
Armstead, held the post till 1628, when he was succeeded by one 
Sokell. Soon after this the Birley party persuaded all but one of 
the Thirty Men to leave the government of the school virtually 
in their hands. For the Catholic gentry (especially Sir Cuthbert 
Clifton, and Thomas Westby of Mowbreck) had been amongst 
the largest subscribers; and the Thirty Men were mostly their 
tenants. Moreover the Bishop, when approached to make new 
orders on these lines for future elections of the “‘feoffees,”” com- 
plied (31 July, 1628). But the dissentient on the governing body, 
John Parker of Bradkirk, held out; and a Catholic-Protestant 
feud among the governors ensued. This seems to have reached a 
climax in the year 1635-6, when the third headmaster, Hugh 
Whaley, was locked out of the school by the Vicar of Kirkham, 
Mr. Fleetwood, on suspicion of Romanism. What happened 
thereafter is obscure, save that Whaley was still master at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when the neighbourhood was dis- 
turbed and he refused to go on teaching. The school stood empty 
for some three years, till Prince Rupert’s army had left the 
district. 

Such a picture as the documents of this year 1635 provide is 
hardly to be found anywhere else during the century. But it 
cannot be maintained, on the other hand, that it is a picture 
unrepresentative. From it we establish that Catholic preparatory 
schools existed, that their curriculum was classical and directed to 

t V.C.H. Lancs., ii. 604, from a 1798 copy of a contemporary MSS. (now lost) 


entitled A Brief Relation Touching the Free School lately erected at Kirkham; and 
R. Cunliffe Shaw, Kirkham in Amounderness (1949), 469 ff. 
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iving a grounding in Rudiments for use in the Colleges abroad, 
that William Hill in addition was teaching French in Hampshire, 
and the Birleys were sensible of the needs of the poor in Lanca- 
shire—who would certainly be less likely to be preparing their 
sons for the Colleges abroad. But how widespread these pheno- 
mena were, as yet, cannot be known, den the places where 
Catholic schools existed, and recusant teachers, can be. 

During the reign of Charles I, down to the Civil War, there 
was either a school or a master (or mistress) at the following 
places: Abergavenny (c. 1626), Blackburn (till 1641), Bury St. 
Edmunds (c. 1636), Dalton-le-Dale, Co. Durham (1642), Derby 
(Stanley Grange, 1628-39), Eye, Suffolk (c. 1626), Fareham (till 
1635), Garstang (before 1625), Healey, Yorks (1627), Hutton 
Rudby (1642-4), Kirkham (c. 1621-42), London (Old Bailey, 
1623 on), Masham, Yorks (1623 on), Ratallock, Cornwall (1630- 
40), St. Chalher, Cornwall (1625), St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, 
Lancs. (1641), Scarisbrick (intermittently from 1618 till the next 
century), and Willenhall, Staffordshire (till 1635). To these must 
be added the Jesuit schools, so far unidentified, at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, Ormskirk, “The Mannor,” Spinkhill, Chideock, Dor- 
chester, and Carlton, Yorks. 

So far as can be discovered, there was provision as yet for 
Catholic girls’ schools on home soil in only one place. The Con- 
vent Schools abroad were certainly flourishing. By 1640 there 
were as many as a dozen of them; and in 1628 the Pope had 
allowed the Canonesses of Notre Dame, in Paris, to cater for 
day-pupils: an innovation indeed.! Mary Ward had visited Eng- 
land in 1626 after her school in Rome had been closed, and upon 
the suppression of all her Houses by Papal decree, in 1631, one 
was left open in England. But the suppression of her Institute had 
a serious effect in cutting off the supply of women catechists 
which her nuns would have been able to create. And of catechists 
in England there was a dearth. We find Father Gennings, the 
Provincial of the Franciscans, sending over to Nieuport for nuns. 
This is the sole example of nuns actually teaching in England, 
apart from the tentative efforts of Mary Ward. It began in 
January 1639, when Father Gennings brought to England three 
sisters from the English Franciscan Convent at Nieuport, to set up 


t See W. J. Battersby, De la Salle, 51. 
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a seminary “for the help of the said convent.” Nothing is known 
of it beyond the probability that it lasted till just before 1660." 

Mary Ward came again to London in the summer of 1639 
when her Institute had been re-approved. On this occasion, with 
the help of Frances Bedingfield, she founded a House in the 
metropolis—the germ of the famous school at Hammersmith 
later. She had plans also for establishing schools for the poor in 
London. But these were curtailed by the outbreak of the Civil 
War.? No other girls’ schools are to be found till 1674. 

The war began on 22 August, 1642. For Catholic schooling it 
was to mean much: the denuding of the Colleges abroad—we 
shall see that at times they were near to literal decimation; the 
establishment of new schools for boys; and the removal from 
London of the one seed-plot of girls’ education—for Mary Ward 
withdrew her London community to the safety of Hutton Rudby, 
in the North, and thence to York in 1644.3 

Parliament proceeded to devise an “automatic’’ test of religious 
safety. The new oath, ordained in April 1643, was an Oath of 
Abjuration—denying the distinguishing tenets of the Catholic 
faith. The penalty for refusing it was sequestration of two-thirds 
of one’s estate, real and personal. Recusancy, from now till the 
Restoration of 1660, meant simply ‘and straightforwardly the 
neglect to take this oath.4 The sequestration of Catholic estates 
had already been under way since the preceding Christmas, at 
least in London and its hinterland. 

During 1643 the country was scoured from end to end by 
Commissioners for Plundered Ministers. By the end of that year 
these were told also to “inquire after malignant Schoolmasters,” 
since in many places the entourage of the Stuart bishops were 
suspected of being “‘confederate’ with the “Roman Party.” In 
quiet corners the edicts were being evaded. 

Thus in Kent one Henry Darell petitioned (before the M.P., 
Sir Edward Dering) against his sister-in-law Elizabeth Darell. He 
had been given by her husband, his own late brother William, 
the responsibility for seeing their children educated. But Elizabeth, 

t Battersby, Educ. Work of the Religious Orders of Women; Guilday, 304. 

2 Guilday, 211; Chambers, York Convent, 5-6. 

3 In 1650 it migrated to Paris, till the return of Frances Bedingfield and the 
permanent settlement of the school at Hammersmith in 1667. See York Convent, 6; 


Guilday, 212; Battersby, Educ. Work of the Religious Orders of Women. 
4 C.R.S. xxxiv, p. xlvi. 
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a “violent Romanist,” had “conveighed her sonne, aged 12, 
home to her,” where she had a Papist tutor for him, one William 
Appleby, in her doubled-moated Scotney Castle, which she had 
put into a state of defence against the child’s legal guardian. 
There was a matter of her five other children also, of whom 
Petitioner sought the custody to train them up as good Pro- 
testants.' 

Evasions were also chronic at the Universities: so much so 
that by the end of 1647 every Oxford College except three 
(Oriel, Lincoln and Queen’s) had changed its head as the result of 
a Visitation—though a reputable estimate of some 400 displace- 
ments is probably too high. “Defections to Rome now became 
numerous, and comprised influential names whose example 
could hardly but incite others to imitation.’’2 

What was particularly exasperating, all along the front, was 
that Parliament had left a vacuum. It is well illustrated in the 
Commons’ instruction to the Solicitor-General to bring in an 
“Ordinance for the supply of that Defect which is occasioned by 
reason Bishops are taken away [they had been abolished in 1642] 
and cannot give Certificates of the Conformity of Papists.’’3 

While the war was still undecided, too, there began a trans- 
action that reflects small credit on its Catholic authors and only 
served, in the end, to prolong the bitter dissensions that had never 
ceased inside the Catholic body itself. This was the attempt to 
secure toleration from Cromwell by one party in the Church at 
the expense of another: the affair of the “Blacklow Cabal.” 

A party led by the priests Dr. Blacklow (vere Father Thomas 
White) and Dr. Henry Holden, and the layman Sir Kenelm 
Digby, made overtures to the Cromwellians as early as 1647 or 
thereabouts, for toleration in return for Catholic support at 
home and abroad. They rested their case on the distinction 
between loyal and disloyal Catholics; between those who asserted 
that the Pope had no temporal jurisdiction whatever over civil 
sovereigns, and those who maintained that he had; between 
those who would, and those who would not, have acted on the 


t Commons Journal, ii. 892; iii. 280 (18 October, 1643); Camden Soc., Ixxx. 
28 ff., 76-8. , 

2 Mallet, Oxford, ii. 371, 381; Mullinger, Cambridge, iii. 349. Among the 
prominent converts to Rome during this period whose example was being 
followed is the poet and dramatist James Shirley. 

3 23 November, 1647; Commons Journal, v. 366. 
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excommuniatcion of Elizabeth; between those whose Catholic- 
ism was “religious” and those whose Catholicism was “‘political”’ : 
in short, to use the labels that were already current (according to 
the attitude a man took on the question of the double loyalty to 
Crown’ and Pope) between “Catholic” and ‘“‘Papist.” The case 
was well argued later in Father John Blackfan’s Grounds of Obedi- 
ence and Government (1655), condemned in due course by the 
Inquisition. The distinction between Catholic and Papist was 
eloquently sustained by the Earl of Bristol in the House in 1663. 

The “‘Blackloist’” plan as put forward by Dr. Holden centred 
on the Catholics being allowed, by the Government, a Hierarchy 
of Bishops independent of the Pope. But beside this, “there be 
many other particulars, which are to be referred to those who 
treat, and agitate this business with order and commission. . . . 
What course is fit to be suffered for the education of Catholic 
Children in Learning, or other qualityes, that they may not be 
sent over See to be brought up amongst forraines and strangers, 
maintained upon the Pope’s and other Princes pensions which 
draw many inconveniencyes into their dispositions.” 

But there was a more than disedifying side to the scheme. It 
amounted to “‘appeasement” with a vengeance. As divulged by 
Dr. John Sargent to Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, in 
1652, it boiled down to three points: toleration for the “Catho- 
lics” ; the total expulsion of the Jesuits, as ““Papists”; and banish- 
ment to America of every layman who dissented from the 
Blackloist views. 

Though it never came to anything, this Blacklow Cabal plot 
is part of a thread that runs right through the history of the 
Penal Days, from the divisions over loyalty to an excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth, to the acrimonious disputes between “Cisalpines” 
and “Ultramontanes” in the years before Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829. Had it succeeded, it would perhaps have solved for both 
sides the problem of exile education. Thereby it might have 
antedated the return to England of the Colleges abroad. But the 
long-distance results, on English Catholic solidarity, would have 
been disastrous. 


t See R. Pugh, Blacklow’s Cabal (1680), 39 ff.; M. V. Hay, The Jesuits and the 
Popish Plot (1934), 37 ff. 





EDMUND BISHOP 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By 
N. J. ABERCROMBIE 


DMUND BISHOP became a Catholic in 1867, at the age of 

twenty-one; before his death in 1917 he had established 

himself as one of the really important figures in the history 
of Catholicism in England. His work as a historian and liturgist 
deservedly gained him a world-wide reputation, which still 
stands among those of the most famous European scholars. His 
influence on ecclesiastical developments, especially in this country, 
was very great, but this is only gradually coming to light, as the 
period of his activity passes into history. The purpose of this 
essay is not to expatiate upon either of these aspects of his life, but 
to give an impression of his Civil Service career. The material 
upon which I have been able to draw consists mainly of his own 
letters and papers; he destroyed an immense amount of these, 
including all his early diaries, in 1892, when he thought he was 
going to die: the rest are mostly preserved at Downside, where 
the Abbot has allowed me to examine them. One of these docu- 
ments was posthumously printed in the Downside Review (January 
1933; Vol. LI, No. 145; pp. 97-113). I have also been greatly 
assisted by the courtesy of officials in the Admiralty, the Treasury, 
the Civil Service Commission and the Ministry of Education, 
who have either supplied me with information or allowed me to 


look for it. 


Edmund Bishop’s parents were hotel-keepers in Devon; all 
his brothers went into business. The reason why he, the Benjamin 
of the family, was destined for the Civil Service was his constant 
lack of physical constitutional robustness or health; in his own 
words, “that I was not, never could be, fit, to battle with life. It 
was clear from the beginning what was the place for me.” But 
in the mid-nineteenth century, though the system of examinations 
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was beginning, it was still necessary to have a nomination in order 
to get into the Service. This should have been easy for Edmund 
Bishop, because his parents were dependents of the Duke of 
Somerset, who had promised a nomination, and was First Lord of 
the Admiralty just at the time when Bishop was growing up. 
Unfortunately, the establishment situation in 1863 was such that 
the First Lord felt able only to offer a vacancy at a dockyard, 
which would not have done at all. “And in vain,” says Bishop, 
“‘were all the machineries put to work: he would not budge. My 
interests were in the hands of my brothers—one of whom repre- 
sented the cause. It was all very well for his Grace... but I 
remember that feeling was warm at the time. . . . He ‘stuck’ as 
such people can.” 

Bishop had to be content with a post in the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council Office. Early in 1864 he got his 
nomination (by the Lord President, Granville: I have not dis- 
covered, with certainty, whose good offices secured it). He was 
able to include Thomas Carlyle among his three references. A 
hitch threatened to develop, because Bishop would still be five 
weeks under the minimum age of eighteen at the date of the 
examination; his own later view was that this discrepancy (which 
was noticed by a clerk at the Civil Service Commission at the 
time of his application) was overlooked in view of Carlyle’s 
patronage. The Order in Council of 1855, which established the 
Civil Service Commission and defined its early duties, required 
the Commissioners to ascertain among other things “that the 
candidate is within the limits of age prescribed in the Department 
to which he desires to be admitted.” It then went on to say that 
“the rules applicable to each department should be settled, with 
the assistance of the Commissioners, according to the discretion of 
the chief authorities of the department.”” The Order seems to have 
left a good deal to the discretion of departments. It is worth recall- 
ing , a the government of Lord Aberdeen, in which Mr. 
Gladstone, who had so much to do with the establishment of the 
Commission, served as Chancellor of the Exchequer, came to an 
end before the Order was made. Lord Palmerston’s government 
had different ideas about the powers which should be entrusted 
to the Commission, and it was only when Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister in 1870 that these were made really adequate and 
comparable to those wielded by the Commission today. The 
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case of Bishop and possibly others may have had something to do 
with the fact that the new Order of 1870 tightened up the age 
rules, as well as making other important changes. That Order 
required “the candidate to satisfy the Commissioners that he is 
within the limits of age prescribed,” and then went on to say that the 
rules should be settled, subject to the approval of the Treasury, b 
the Commissioners and the department. Whatever may be the trut 
of all this, Bishop duly took the examination on the 12 April! 1864, 
with twelve others, and was one of three successful candidates. 

This examination was not, indeed, particularly severe, for a lad 
who had, at the age of sixteen, carned the title of “Associate in 
Arts” at the Oxford Local Examinations, being placed first in 
order of merit in the First Division in English; and had worked 
for some months successfully preparing for press the manuscripts 
of Carlyle, while “thoroughly mastering” Potthast’s Bibliotheca 
in his spare time. But it was by no means the sort of farce de- 
scribed by Trollope in The Three Clerks and in his Autobiography. 
It was designed to demonstrate, in the official language of the 
Education Department, that the candidate’s handwriting was 
“clear, rapid, neat, and of that even stroke which allows a legible 
copy to be taken by pressing”; that he was “able to make 
abstracts... and to write in good grammatical English, either 
from rough notes, or on a given subject”; and that, being “an 
expert arithmetician,” he could “‘calculate percentages.” Addi- 
tionally, he was expected, though not absolutely obliged, to 
possess “an intelligent acquaintance with the principles and prac- 
tice of” book-keeping; and he was allowed to “exhibit proof of” 
his “industry and intelligence” by taking papers in foreign 
languages (Ancient and Modern), Modern History, etc. 

Though he had been allowed to take the examination below the 
age-limit, and actually started work in the Education Office three 
days before his eighteenth birthday, he was recorded on the 
“Register of Establishment” as having commenced duty on 
18 May 1864—the first day of his nineteenth year—and paid 
accordingly: at £100 a year, the starting salary of an Assistant 
Clerk, Third Class. His certificate of establishment was dated a 
week later. 

' The scale of this rank at the time was £100 p.a. x £5 annually to £150 p.a. 


The annual increments were increased, from £5 to £10, on 1 April, 1867, when 
Bishop’s rate of pay was £110 p.a.; so that on the day after his 21st birthday, 
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To those who have grown accustomed to hear, and even to 
think of the Civil Service as “an army of rodents,” the small size 
of the Education Office in 1864 may be a matter of surprise: the 
headquarters establishment stood at under sixty all told, of whom 
more than half were Assistant Clerks, Third Class. Even after the 
passing of Forster’s Education Act, the numbers were held at 
sixty-five for some years, and had only doubled at the time of 
Bishop’s retirement, when the Education Vote had quadrupled 
itself. However, they were uncomfortably cramped for space in 
the Privy Council Office buildings, at the corner of Downing 
Street and Whitehall (where Treasury Chambers is now): a 
former Secretary, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, was already 
complaining of this in print in 1861. 

During the whole of Bishop’s service, and until 1890, the 
Education Department was “‘a six-hours office,” the clerks being 
supposed to attend for duty from 11 to 5 o'clock (not 10 to 4, as 
in some other places). 


So much for the official “conditions of service” of the new 
recruit. It is possible to fill in a little of the human background as 


well. Bishop lived at 23 Soho Square (now a part of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries), with his widowed brother George 
aged twenty-nine, who was in charge of the London office of a 
French firm of paper-merchants, Marion et Compagnie. Office 
and home were under the same roof. Ada Bishop, aged twenty- 
three, their only sister, ran the household, which included George’s 
two small daughters. With nothing in the way of inherited 
wealth, they were able to live as a moderately prosperous middle- 
class family: for instance, there would be claret of a sort at dinner, 
and annual holidays for the children as far away as Paignton. All 
the grown-ups had been educated in Belgium, and were in some 
measure bilingual: business took George fairly often to Paris, 
where Edmund sometimes accompanied him; Ada travelled, too, 


18 May, 1867, his salary went up to £120 p.a. He reached his maximum of 
£150 p.a. in 1870; on his promotion in April 1871, he started as an Assistant 
Clerk, Second Class, at £210 p.a. (the scale then being £210 x £10 to £275). 
On 1 April, 1874, the scale for this rank became £255 x £15 to £340: and on 
1 April, 1877, the rank was officially renamed “Second Class Clerks.” On this 
scale, Bishop attained to a rate of £300 p.a. while he was still only thirty years or 
age; and to the maximum, of £340 p.a., during his thirty-fourth year, enjoying 
this salary for five years before retiring on a pension of £175 13s. 4d. 
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but less frequently. George and Edmund were assiduous theatre- 
goers, and hearty gourmets: it is on record that George, at any 


rate, was not above taking a glass of beer in a public-house on | 


occasion. Edmund was, on the whole, High-Church, but the 
family was both eclectic and tolerant in matters of religion. 
Edmund alone was strongly inclined to intellectual pursuits, and 


beginning to lay out his money on valuable learned books, while 
spending more and more of his time in historical study. Before he | 


was twenty years old, such reading as the Home and Foreign Review 
had launched him in pursuit of the new German school of scientific 
and critical history—a field in which, as yet, only a handful of 
Englishmen, with Acton foremost among them, had begun to 
adventure. 

There is a vivid passage in Trollope’s Phineas Finn, contem- 
porary with Bishop's first years in the Education Office, which 
describes the daily walk to work. Phineas had been used to go to 
the Inns of Court through Soho Square, by Seven Dials and Long 
Acre; “his morning walk was of a piece with his morning studies, 
and he took pleasure in the gloom of both.” But when he went 
into politics, his taste was “changed by the glare of the lamps in 
and about palatial Westminster, and he found that St. Giles’s was 
disagreeable. The ways about Pall Mall and across the Park to 
Parliament Street, or to the Treasury, were much pleasanter.” 
Even the clerks at that time felt the influence of “palatial 
Westminster”; Bishop has recorded the gradations of prestige. 
“There was East beyond the Bar—Temple Bar (then a Bar): that 
was ‘without the walls’—quite an unknown land—there was 
within the Bar; that was Somerset House, a sort of half-way. 
Then there was Whitehall—and that and thence Westward alone, 
was ‘within the Precincts’.” 


However dignified and exclusive the Precincts might be, the 
work in the Education Office must have been rather dull. The 
Secretary himself, R. R. W. Lingen, who had been an Inspector 
of Schools, and succeeded Kay Shuttleworth as Secretary in 1850, 
gave the following account of his own share in it, in evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 1865: “I think that the 
business is of that nature that a thorough acquaintance with it can 
only be acquired by taking a large part in transacting it”; and 
referred to “‘the drudgery, if I may use such a word, of daily 
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business of this kind.” The Chairman, Sir John Pakington, took 
him up rather sharply about “‘the duties which you call ‘drudgery,’ 
but which, in fact, consist of superintending the education of 
England”; but Lingen stuck to his point, explaining that, in the 
nature of things, schoolmasters’ appointments—the cream of his 
business—did not appeal to “the class which commands the 
foremost places in political life in this country.” If the permanent 
head of the department felt himself to be a drudge, his Assistant 
Clerks, Third Class, could not expect much else. 
Here is an example of the sort of “daily business” that faced 
Edmund Bishop at eleven o’clock every morning of the week. 
Robert Hughes, who had been assisted by a government grant 
as a Pupil Teacher at Carnarvon, had not continued in the 
teaching profession, and was therefore required to refund the 
rant. He wrote to the Civil Service Commissioners to be excused 
payment of the £13 due; the C.S.C. passed this letter to the 
Education Department on 2 June 1864!—it was for the latter 
Office to show cause, if any, why Hughes should be let off, e.g., 
because the trainee’s alternative profession was, on grounds of 
public policy, at least equally acceptable. In point of fact, Hughes 
objected to teaching “because it did not agree with my health. 
During my sojourn in College I was continually troubled with 
indigestion which caused severe headaches and illness but after 
leaving the sedentary life consequent on that profession I have not 
suffered the least indisposition.” The clerks in the Education 
Office failed to trace the former papers about Robert Hughes; a 
reply went to the Civil Service Commission to say that nothing 
was known of him. The entry—in a distinctly juvenile hand— 
“wrn.E.B.4/6/64,” is at once the earliest trace I have found of 
Edmund Bishop’s official activities, and the oldest known specimen 
of his autograph. (It is fair to add that it was not his job, yet, to 
trace former papers: and that his more senior colleagues later 
produced a fairly good excuse for missing them in this instance, 
granted that no nominal roll of pupil-teachers was maintained at 
the head office, as seems to have been the fact at this time. Robert 
Hughes had to pay in the end; his “mere statement that he was 
continually troubled with indigestion during his residence in a 
training college” would not do—and anyway there was a medical 


t Registered as Educ. 117/1864. 
Cc 
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certificate that he was “‘strong and in good health” in December 
1861.) 

Entries in the form “‘wrn.E.B.” appear again from time to time 
during 1864; most of the letters he wrote out were transcribed 
from standard models called “precedents,” and were thus even 
duller than that of the 4 June. His handwriting rapidly became 
freer and more cursive; during 186s he tried out various distinc- 
tive methods of forming his initials: by July 1866, when one of 
the chances of official business led to the filing of the “despatch” 
copy of an official form that he had completed, the writing is 
fully recognizable as Edmund Bishop’s adult hand, though 
somewhat over-flourished. So it went on through the sixties: 
out of a score of examples, I was amused to note several bad 
smudges, and at least four occasions when he had recorded the 
date wrong, and had to correct it. 

It was all very well for Sir John Pakington to talk about 
“superintending the education of England”; but he and his 
colleagues only voted about £700,000 a year for the job. 
£,18,000-odd of this was spent at Headquarters; the Inspectorate 
cost about £45,000. Some £650,000 remained, to build, staff 
and run teachers’ training colleges, and for grants to approved 
schools. It did not leave much scope for creative administration. 
Admittedly the selection of schools for grant was a process re- 
quiring special qualities and training: and the allocation of grants 
between Church of England schools, and those fomenting 
“dissent” (whether Roman Catholic or other) might have needed 
an exceptional nicety of judgment, if demand had seriously 
exceeded supply. But it is clear that the Department relied 
heavily on the Inspectors’ reports, including those of the two 
Catholic Inspectors—Henry Lynch and Scott Nasmyth Stokes: 
and in any case these matters never came anywhere near the 
purview of Assistant Clerks, Third Class. 

It is of course impossible to declare that Bishop had nothing to 
do but copy letters for the first six or seven years of his Civil 
Service career, though I have seen no trace of any other action. 
On the other hand, the first evidence of less mechanical work 
appears shortly after his promotion, in 1871, to Assistant Clerk, 
Second Class: so far as it goes, this tends to support the view that 
the clerks in the Third Class were mere scribes. The change, which 

t E.D. No. 13722/12 Jul/1866. 
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he had feared would interfere to some extent with his private 
work, was partly earned by his efficiency—promotion under 
seven years was comparatively rapid: but the new functions and 
greater importance of the Office after the Education Act of 1870 
necessarily increased the work, with all that that implies. Even 
now, however, Bishop’s handwriting only appeared in anony- 
mous summaries of the contents of incoming correspondence, and 
in laconic notations such as this, of May 1874: “H.M.I. Mr. 
Fussell for his remarks’”—and that on the authority of a senior 
official. These minor clerical duties, which were discharged in 
red ink, were shared with two or three other Second Class Clerks, 
one of whom, Richard Charles Browne, had been promoted on 
the same day as Bishop, though three years senior to him in the 
Office, and nearly eight years older. These two seem to have 
divided what would now be called the Registry work between 
them, R. C. Browne, however, specializing in the tracing of 
former papers—which he seems to have organized more effi- 
ciently than was done by his predecessor James Pringle in the 
period before the Act of 1870. Right through the surviving files, 
year by year, down at least to the end of 1883, there is sporadic 
evidence of Bishop and Browne still on exactly the same work; 


and it may be taken as certain that they did nothing else until the 
day of their simultaneous retirement on 1 November 1885. Such 
was the experience behind Bishop’s later exclamation—‘‘what a 
poor career for any man of capacity.” 


To leave the story at that point would be absurdly misleading: 
on the other hand, if I were to give a true account of Bishop’s 
serious activities during these twenty-one years, this would be 
several long chapters of biography. In an attempt to achieve some 
reasonable proportion, I will therefore note here with the utmost 
brevity, and drastic selection, some few more or less significant 
details of Bishop’s unofficial activities during the period of his 
Crown service. 

In 1865 and 1866 he was reading himself into an understanding 
of Catholicism. Some of the books being in German, he taught 
himself this language. Among the decisive English books were 
those of Newman and Pugin, side by side with Simpson’s 
Campion, and the Rambler, and Home and Foreign Review. 

In 1867, he met a French country parish priest, the abbé 
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Edouard Malais, whose influence upon him was an important 
factor in the history of his conversion: during the summer he 
read Marténe’s de Antiquis Ritibus, and was received into the 
Church by Newman’s dear friend, Father Lockhart. By the end 
of this year he had become convinced, for life, that History 
(rather than philosophy) was the future “battleground of 
theology,” and his own chosen field of operations. 

In 1869, he published anonymously certain first-fruits of his 
historical studies, with topical and controversial applications, in 
an attractive weekly called Catholic Opinion, run by Father 
Lockhart. Towards the end of the year, he was admitted as a 
reader in the British Museum, and began to teach himself to read 
manuscripts, starting with one of the burnt books in the Cotton 
collection. Henceforward it was a normal part of his daily routine 
to spend “a good time” at the Museum before going to the 
office, working on a scale which may seem to later scholars 
gigantic. English sources of Church history had never been 
subjected to methodical examination and exploitation by such 
learned corporations as the Bollandists, the Maurists, or even the 
modern Berlin Monumentists. Edmund Bishop seems to have 
attempted the work single-handed during the next fifteen years: 
his note-books show a steady progress through a systematic study 
of whole sections of the Harleian, Cottonian and Royal collec- 
tions, besides the inspection of innumerable manuscripts elsewhere 
in the Museum. He mastered, too, the great bulk of the relevant 
printed literature, both of earlier centuries and of his own day, 
thus acquiring the sort of encyclopaedic learning that set him 
beyond the reach of his contemporaries’ criticism. 

His “discoveries,” as may be supposed, were numerous and 
valuable; usually he allowed others eventually to communicate 
them to the public. The greatest was, perhaps, the collection of 
Papal documents called the British Collection, which is one of the 
foundations of the history of Canon Law. Another spectacular 
example was the evidence that St. Adrian, the companion of 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury (668-90), brought litur- 
gical practices from Naples with him into the English Church. 

Returning to the chronological sequence of events: it was from 
1870 onwards that he began, somewhat shyly, to form personal 
acquaintance with the English Benedictines; but he did not know 
Downside until 1880 or 1881. In 1872, he set to work to improve 
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his knowledge of Greek. In spite of all his unworldly pursuits, 
however, he kept enough simple humanity to run with the 
crowds, shouting at the pitch of his voice when the Prince of 
Wales drove in state to St. Paul’s to give thanks for his recovery 
on 27 February that year. It is decent to recall, besides, that he 
was what has been called ‘‘a strenuous worker” in the Mission of 
St. Patrick’s, Soho, almost next door to No. 23; helping to run 
the Penny Bank, and imbuing himself for life with intense 
sympathy for the simple, zealous Catholicity of the London 
Irish poor. 

In 1873, Ada Bishop and the children went to live at Esher; 
George and Edmund seem to have “commuted” for the next 
five years. The fatigue and other ill consequences of this arrange- 
ment no doubt helped towards the access of almost pathological 
depression that submerged him during a great part of 1874 and 
1875. This was, too, a time of accumulated strain in intellectual 
matters; and he was full of perplexity as to his vocation in life. 

A comparatively extended continental holiday with Ada in 
1877, and the removal of the family establishment to a comfortable 
big house by Regent’s Park in 1878, where Edmund could arrange 
decently his already notable library, inaugurated a period of great 
productivity. He founded the Guild of St. Gregory and St. Luke 
for historical and liturgical work and discussion by Catholics in 
London. He contributed to several of the most august learned 
projects and periodicals in England, Germany and France, and 
was drawn into correspondence with a great number of scholars 
all over the world—a correspondence in which, by common 
consent, he was always the giver, but rarely the gainer. His 
friendship with Mivart led him into controversy in the Tablet; 
but the Hierarchy asked him to collaborate with the Oratorian 
Father Stanton to make the English Menology. His growing 
intimacy with the leading personalities at Downside, which was 
to carry him for a time into their community, led already in 1884 
to his taking the leading part in producing a programme of 
monastic studies for them. 


The story of Bishop’s retirement from the public service in his 
fortieth year has to be pieced together from the recollections of 
people who heard him talk about it, from scraps of evidence in 
his own hand in fragmentary diaries, etc., from one or two letters 
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of former colleagues, and from official papers: these last leave 
upon my mind the strong impression that part of the story has 
been designedly buried, and is probably irrecoverable. 

There was a committee on the reorganization of the Education 
Office in 1885, which recommended that eight officials, including 
Bishop and R. C. Browne, should be allowed to retire on 
“abolition of office.” The nature of the reorganization was 
partly explained in a Treasury letter' of 3 September 1885: 
instead of eleven First, twenty-one Second and eighteen Third 
Class Clerks, with the assistance of seventy-one Lower Division 
Clerks, the Office was to be manned by fourteen Staff Officers of 
two grades, and eighty-six Lower Division Clerks. It is clear that 
the fourteen Staff Officers included some promoted Second Class 
Clerks—there was an immediate increase of £20 a year in this 
step, and prospects of further increases up to £400 or £500 a 
year. It is known, too, that Bishop was offered one of these posts, 
which carried distinctly increased responsibilities; but preferred 
the alternative open to him of retirement on a pension which 
would be made up to about half his salary. Why? It was not simply 
the case of a vocation to the monastic state over-riding me 
considerations, though he had “resolved really to go to Downside” 
in August 1885, two or three months before his actual retirement: 
some other explanation is required to account for the fact that 
Browne left at the same moment, and in the same circumstances. 

On the plain choice between more work with more pay, and 
no work with (much) less pay, it is certain that Bishop, and 
probable that Browne, inclined towards the latter alternative, 
because of the character of the work in question; though Bishop 
certainly never lost sight of the value of a determinate status in the 
world, which he forfeited by his choice. But there seem to have 
been other considerations. James Pringle, who stayed in the 
office, wrote thus to Bishop three years later: “In the office out- 
ward peace reigns, so far as I know. To the quiet-minded, things 
are very comfortable indeed. . . . It is just as well not to know 
everything that is going on in this place. You were a happy man 
to be able to quit it. Don’t imagine that I have gone in for 
grumbling. I am very happy over my work, and I have every 
now and then a visit from Browne. These visits light up the old 
little room.” I have been unable to follow up the various hints in 

t No. 13213/85. 
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this passage, further than Bishop himself takes us in the printed 
document referred to above. There, having spoken of the days 
before the Act of 1870, when “I always chose my holidays for the 
earlier summer (when nobody wanted them),” and could read the 
whole of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History in the Office “‘as a “Vacation 
Exercise’,” he adds that, even in the new régime, “I never felt the 
weight of things—and though such ‘Long Vacs’ were now a 
thing of the past—all the other easements existed and could be 
fully enjoyed by anybody with (sit venia verbo) any sense in his 
head and some thing (of his own) he wanted to do. Up to the end of 
my time, ‘we’ (a few of us)-strenuously fought for and main- 
tained all our easements and conveniences.” There were new 
brooms in the summer of 1885, with the Tories in power, and a 
recently promoted Secretary. 


A man who knew Bishop well once said to me: “He hadn’t 
been a Civil Servant for nothing.” It is worth while at this stage 
to analyse what may have been the lasting effects of twenty years 
in a Government Office. 

He gained from it one valued life-long friendship. R. C. 
Browne’s (infrequent) letters, and the evidence in the Bishop 
library of his occasional acts of thoughtful generosity, are among 
the brightest vestiges of the happier side of Bishop’s life. 

In a particular instance, the expert knowledge of the Office 
enabled Bishop to be of use to his friends; soon after he went to 
Downside, Dom Ildephonsus Campbell, whom he admired and 
loved, being newly appointed to serve the mission church in the 
village (Stratton-on-the-Fosse), came to him for advice about the 
little Catholic school there. Between them they managed to 
attract far more of the taxpayers’ money than had hitherto been 
imagined possible. Generally speaking, however, there is little 
evidence of this sort of thing: the potential usefulness of a tame 
bureaucrat was little recognized in those days, and “contact men” 
had not become a prc ‘essional group. 

In his learned work, Bishop excelled even Victorian standards 
in output of ink: fearlessly and without complaint he would 
transcribe at length the most voluminous treatises, if need be 
several times over; fifty or sixty foolscap pages of closely-written 
notes can often be found, as the preparation for a sixteen-page 
draft of a letter, which would then be copied in extenso for 
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despatch—and re-copied years later to suit a correspondent’s 
convenience. Week after week, quires and quires of writing- 
paper went out, covered with an inextinguishable flow of words: 
and shelf upon shelf at Downside is stacked with note-books 
filled from cover to cover. I think this resistance to elementa 
muscular and psychic fatigue owes something to a Whitehall 
training. In the same connection, Bishop’s unending patience of 
routine drudgery in research, and his loving care for detail, were . 
certainly not inborn; his private papers and correspondence 
demonstrate the contrary: so it would be legitimate to credit 
these qualities of his scholarship also to the discipline of the 
Queen’s service. Beyond that, I should hesitate to look for 
indications of officialism in his scientific methods: for one thing, 
because his official work was so excessively simple as to have 
little in common with the work of an original scholar; and 
secondly because it is so clear that he learnt the methods of critical 
scholarship elsewhere. It might not be altogether fanciful to 
think that the almost instinctive rapidity with which he arrived at 
an unshakably accurate grasp of the content of a historical 
document, was at any rate exercised when he had to make 
abstracts of correspondence in the Education Department: I 
should not care to say that this activity, which began in 1871, 
actually helped to produce that quality. 

The daily life of the Office, as distinct from the routine of 
office business, also taught Bishop some things. He recognized 
himself that this was how he first discovered “how important is 
prudence, reticence, silence in conducting preliminary enquiries 
that have in view practical measures affecting a body of men.”? 
With such knowledge, and with some idea of the manner in 
which to transact business, he was, for a time, exceedingly useful 
to his Downside colleagues. 

But he could not learn, in Whitehall, “to battle with life.” 
Again and again, when faced with personal opposition, he was 
balked where another man would hardly falter. When others 
looked to him for advice or encouragement, they were much more 
likely to be shown unsuspected difficulties: and this despite the 
most cordial will to help. With all the great stock of moral 
courage he possessed to offset his ever-growing physical frailty, 
and a record, as his intimate friends knew, of unremitting, 

t Letter to Mercati, 22 September, 1903. 
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sacrificial work to the last days of his life, the impression he left 


on the minds of those of his contemporaries who did not know 
him personally was one of defeat. This impression was inexact, 
psychologically: but it may serve as a symbol of the fact, that 
his achievement fell everywhere short of his real powers. 


ASPECTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
IMAGERY 


I 


Ik 1930 A SOUTH AFRICAN CATHOLIC PRIEST, the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. F. C. Kolbe, D.Litt., published with Sheed and Ward a little 
at called Shakespeare’ s Way: A Psychological Study. In his Preface 
the author said: 


I am going to leave plot-structure, action-balance, and cross- 
linkage on one side as having been already fairly well treated, and 
shall devote myself to those devices of dramatic colouring which, 
though not peculiar to Shakespeare, were used by him with — 
consistency and variety than by any other artist that ever lived. . 


He goes on to describe the subconsciousness as “the artist’s cornucopia,” 

and he shows the antiquity of this concept by reminding us that this 
treasure-house of available knowledge, the sum total of our organic 
experience, was called by the early thinkers “Memoria”—the mother 
of all the Muses. Mgr. Kolbe then proceeds to an inductive analysis of 
the diction and imagery of Shakespeare’s plays to find the dominant 
theme or themes of each. By his sted of calculating word and 
image frequency he comes to the conclusion, for instance, that in 
Macbeth Shakespeare “intended to dramatize the whole conflict between 
Sin and Grace—that he intended this as deliberately as Bunyan intended 
to allegorize the same thing in his Holy War, and as St. Augustine 
intended to philosophize it in his De Civitate Dei. That he has done so 
without any suspicion of preaching shows the high level of his art.” 

By a systematic culling and grouping of images and leit-motifs, the 
critic proves beyond question that in Macbeth the idea of Blood 
(Slaughter) and the idea of Confusion, Chaos, Discord are brought out 
so forcibly by the cumulative effect of repetition-with-variation that 
it is possible to state confidently that Macbeth’s crime /1) shattered the 
unity of the powers of his soul, (2) disorganized his bodily forces so that 
he could not rest, and (3) brought ruin and distraction to Scotland. He 
notes over one hundred repetitions, “and the colour goes up to the 
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high light of culminating rhetoric no fewer than ten times.” It perhaps 
needed no statistician to establish some of the facts which Kolbe noted; 
but many non-statistical and discursive commentators on this tragedy, 
so frequently styled “pagan,” have missed many of the important 
motifs which were underlined by his figures. His method of textual 
examination had its dangers, but he, on the whole, was remarkably 
sound in his inductions. Few readers of Macbeth had noticed how 
significant, for the dominant moral effect of the play as a whole, is the fre- 
quency of the words “hell” and: “damned” in relation to Macbeth, and 
of the ideas of “grace” and “‘prayer” in relation to Duncan and Banquo. 
# This critical method of looking directly at the “words on the page” 
instead of considering only the broad generalized impressions of plot 
and character was an application to Shakespeare’s plays of that new 
interest in diction and imagery which had been apparent in such works 
as S. J. Brown’s The World of Imagery (1927) and Owen Barfield’s 
Poetic Diction (1928). One of the pioneers in the Shakespearian field was, 
of course, Mr. G. Wilson Knight, Myth and Miracle: An Essay on the 
Mystic Symbolism of Shakespeare (1929). Then in the same year as Mgr. 
Kolbe’s book came Caroline Spurgeon’s Leading Motives in the Imagery 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, Mr. Wilson Knight’s brilliant but sometimes 
erratic first edition of The Wheel of Fire, and George Rylands’s Words 
and Imagery. Since then, this naturaf4method of getting at the dramatist’s 
meaning by an inductive analysis of the language of the plays has never 
looked back® There has even been a tendency to depreciate the best 
work of the nineteenth-century psychological and discursive critics, 
whose contribution began with Morgann’s essay on Falstaff and cul- 
minated in Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy. These critics had, of course, 
been enlightened by the imagery, but in the main they had taken it in 
their bold rationalizing stride, their chief object being the broader 
relations between plot-development and characterization. In their 
efforts to generalize and to reach acceptably naturalistic conclusions, 
they often missed those finer modulations and modifications which are 
conveyed through the patterns and permutations of the imagery; and 
the imagery in Shakespeare is unusually significant because in him, as 
Mgr. Kolbe pointed out, the image-making faculty was spontaneous, 
powerful, and persistent. Today, the convincing (or plausible) round- 
ness of the older critics tends to be lost. The interpretation of images 
and “symbols” has sometimes been too subjective. In our fascinating 
analyses of word and figure, there is a risk of speculating too freely 
about ambiguities, “implicit” meanings, and possible symbolisms. The 
risk is well worth taking, but there is a danger that the total dramatic 
wood may be obscured by the multiplicity and dazzling suggestiveness 
of the linguistic trees. 
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Mgr. Kolbe, however, in his unpretentious but stimulating little 
book, was always strictly objective. He realized the importance, for 
literary criticism, of a judicious use of some of the modern develop- 
ments in psychological theory. Similarly Professor W. H. Clemen, the 
author of the most recent valuable work on Shakespeare’s imagery, 
pays a gracious compliment to Kolbe, Wilson Knight and Caroline 
Spurgeon and also to one very early predecessor in the field of 
image-analysis: 

One of the first writers . . . to grasp the mystery of Shakespeare’s 
imagery was the little-known Walter Whiter. In the year 1794 there 
appeared a book with the verbose title: “A Specimen of a Commen- 
tary on aes Containing I. Notes on As You Like It. II. An 
attempt to explain and illustrate various passages, on a new principle 
of criticism, derived from Mr. Locke’s fa of the association of 
ideas.” 


This work inquired into the formation of imagery through association, 
and it anticipated a method of observation which has been fully deve- 
loped only within the last twenty-five years. But Professor Clemen 
was right in noting that “the best remarks on Shakespeare’s imagery 
were probably made by Coleridge,” who once exclaimed: “O the 
instinctive propriety of Shakespeare in the choice of words!” And that 
is the line of thought in which Professor Clemen’s present study 
follows up the inductive essays of Mgr. Kolbe. Whereas Miss Spurgeon, 
in her monumental Shakespeare’s Imagery (1936), had been mainly 
concerned with examining the content of the images, collecting and 
classifying them for the purpose of discovering Shakespeare’s person- 
ality—his “senses, tastes, interests’—Professor Clemen’s aim is to 
describe the development, in Shakespeare’s plays, of both the language 
and the functions of his imagery; hence, as he says, he has been obliged 
to investigate “the form of the images and their relation to the con- 
text.”” As such his book is a revised, augmented and self-translated 
version of his Shakespeares Bilder: Ihre Entwicklung und Ihre Funktionen 
im dramatischen Werk (Bonn, 1936). 


II 


After an introductory survey of the place Imagery has taken, or 
largely failed to take, in the history of Shakespeare criticism, Professor 
Clemen proceeds to fill the gap in our knowledge of the development 
of Shakespeare’s art by examining, with apt illustrations, the forms and 
functions of the images used in the “Early and Middle Period,” then 
in “The Great Tragedies,” and lastly in “The Romances.” He shows 


* The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery, by W. H. Clemen (Methuen 15s). 
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how the imagery develops from the extraneous, conventional elabora- 
tions or bravura work of the early comedies and histories (the images 
are often purely ornamental, introduced to show off the poet’s skill and 
learning—“imagery for imagery’s sake”) to the subtly functional, 
organic and truly dramatic imagery of the maturer and greater plays. 
As Professor Clemen says: 


It is one of the aims of this study to show how the development 
of Shakespeare’s imagery becomes peculiarly manifest in the way 
the images adapt themselves more and more organically to the 
structure of the drama. 


This movement towards “organic association” has several aspects. 
First, the relationship between the imagery and the situation which 
gives rise to it becomes closer and more logical: secondly, the imagery 
is made more nearly to fit, or rather to body forth, the character of the 
person employing it; and thirdly, the imagery becomes more closely 
knit to the atmosphere and central theme of the play. Indeed, as Mgr. 
Kolbe showed, the imagery is a necessary and freely proffered key to 
the dominant dramatic idea. In his treatment of Richard II (chapter 7) 
the author reveals a new stage of organic relation between images and 
play, as for instance in the garden scene, where the rank weeds repre- 
sent the abuses and abusers of Richard’s reign, and again in the abdica- 
tion scene, “‘where Shakespeare makes the poetical image grow out of 
the outward situation and conveys to us—through the image—the 
symbolical significance of what we were watching on the stage,” 
(p. 221). In the analysis of Romeo and Juliet (chapter 8) we see how in that 
play Shakespeare consciously adapts different types of image to different 
characters (e.g., the conventional to the conventional) and begins to 
make his imagery serve several ends at the same time—motive, action, 
and atmospheric background. In the first half of the play there is still 
much of the artificially patterned imagery of the Henry VI period, 
while in the latter half there is a marked development in the organic 
nature of the images—a development which goes pari passu with the 
emergence of the main characters into full adult passion and indepen- 
dence and which simultaneously marks the dramatist’s own progress 
towards his own independent concept of tragedy. 

All these demonstrations are of the highest importance not only to 
the serious student of Shakespeare’s art but also (a fact not usually 
associated with an academic work of this kind) to the general reader 
and average intelligent spectator of his plays. Appreciation depends on 
comprehension. The true critic elucidates texture as well as structure, 
the one through the other; he facilitates the understanding of a general 
dramatic idea through the communication of the incidental poetry 
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Professor Clemen shows us how to read. or view a play with a height- 
ened perception, and he usually illuminates all he touches. He does, 
however, miss or fail to communicate the fascination, the very real 
pleasure for the sensitive connoisseur of “exquisite” language, of both 
the verse and the prose content of Love’s Labour’s Lost. There is, surely, 
an intimate and organic connection between Biron’s well-known 
“light” and “eye” images (conceits, if you will) and the main philo- 
sophic theme of the comedy, and despite the conscious artificiality, the 
effect is entirely satisfying: 


Light, seeking light, doth light of light beguile: 
So, ere you find where light in darkness lies, 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
Study me how to please the eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye; 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed, 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks. . . 


Mgr. Kolbe had quoted the whole of this passage—as an illustration of 
the dominant theme, which is “a straight fight between study and 
love.” But Biron’s meaning is more subtle than that. It is plain that he 
himself is a man who has realized that the sun-like glory of “study” 
includes not only ladies’ eyes, which are symbolic of the joys of the 
full natural life, but also the riches to be gathered from books, culture, 
intellectual conversation. Look at him: he is intoxicated, as Shakespeare 
himself was, by the metaphysical complexities of thought, by a 
mixture of all the heady wines of a developing language. It is true that 
in this play Shakespeare is frequently mocking at linguistic extravagance 
and the grosser forms of pedantry, but his own virtuosity is often the 
mark of a keen perceptive enjoyment, which we today can share. A 
right reading of the above “light” and “eye” images reveals a Biron 
who shows a finer sense of proportion than the book-crammed 
Faustus or, say, the book-scorning early Wordsworth who wrote 
“one impulse from a vernal wood,” etc.; and this necessary balance 
between intellectual and sensory, academic and social experience is the 
mainspring of Biron’s character and, as I have said, the main theme of 
the play. Other illustrations of what Mgr. Kolbe calls “dramatic unity 
made visible by complex colouring” could be found in the speeches of 
Biron, the Princess and Holofernes; so that I cannot quite accept the 
generalization (true as it is in the main) with which Professor Clemen 
concludes his chapter on the Early Comedies: 
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The images in the early plays are organic only in so far as they are 
an element of style in the flowery speech uttered by the courtiers. 
But we cannot speak of a true organic relationship of the images to 
the individual p amon who employ them, nor to the play as a 
whole. 


In Love’s Labour’s Lost there is, at times, just such an organic relation- 
ship, and this is one of the reasons why the play can still support an 
“exquisite” stage production. 


Ill 


In his middle period Shakespeare evolved a new technique—that of 
the “associative rise of the image,” first noted by Walter Whiter in 
1794. Images are formed, says Professor Clemen, in the very act of 
composition, one word engendering another. In Henry V the Constable 
of France says: 


And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 

Seem frosty? O, for honour of our land, 

Let us not hang like roping icicles 

Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people 


Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields! 
(I, v, 21) 


Here, in the movement from “frosty” to “roping icicles,” and in the 
contrast between cold blocd on the one hand and the warmth of wine 
and the heat of zealous sweat on the other, we see that images are no 
longer extraneous, separable: they “steal into the speeches.” In this 
period, compound and mixed metaphors are more frequent, and show 
the intensive penetration of language by “imagery consciousness.” By 
examining the images of “doom” and “blood” in King John, Professor 
Clemen brings out the interesting fcatures of that neglected play. In 
The Merchant of Venice we see how two apparently casual street conver- 
sations, in which Salarino and Gratiano play wittily with “sea” and 
“ship” images, effectively foreshadow the disasters which befall 
Antonio. 

Further, “the growth of significant ambiguity in the wedding of the 
abstract with the concrete” is perfectly illustrated, by Professor Clemen, 
in the words of the King in Henry IV, Part 2: 


... my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 
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It is no longer: my dignity like a cloud, or, my dignity, a cloud; the personal 
attribute is now imaginatively fused with the natural phenomenon. 
Indeed, Clemen shows how by means of imagery all the wealth of 

Nature enters into the plays. While seeming only a philosophic and 
dramatic poet, Shakespeare is unobtrusively but none the less weightily 
a nature poet. From now on the world of animals and plants, of earth, 
sea and sky, as evoked by the imagery, will lend to each play not only 
background and atmosphere but also a vital connection between the 
forces of nature and human existence. “Even the inanimate world takes 
part,” as Goethe remarked. 

@In dealing with the language and dramatic imagery of the middle 
period alone Professor Clemen has provided all students of Shakespeare 
with a critical method which would enable them to swell his bare 
thirteen pages (rich as these are in exposition and illustration) to a 
whole volume. The present writer has introduced his method into 
university teaching in Natal, with some interesting results. Second-year 
B.A. students were asked to examine the dramatic, functional and 
organic imagery in Henry IV, Part I, Act i, Scene 3, and they were 
amazed to discover how many of the main themes, characters, motives 
and actions of the play as a whole are revealed or foreshadowed in what 
appears at first sight to be the mere poetic ornamentation of that 
magnificent scene. For example, when the guilty and harsh King 
describes the insubordinate frown on Worcester’s forehead as 


The moody frontier of a servant brow, 


which “majesty might never yet endure,” the word in italics suggests 
not only the corrugations in the flesh, the ominous alienation, but also, 
more precisely, a military earthwork, a threatening fortification, which 
in turn foreshadows the armed rebellion—the planning of which is the 
main action of the latter part of the scene. The image also sharpens 
our sense of the King’s own suspicious but determined nature. Again, 
when Worcester wishes to persuade the romantically impetuous but 
fundamentally honest Hotspur to listen to the plot and join the con- 
spiracy, he uses images which are nicely calculated to seize the attention 
and fire the imagination of the younger man: 


Peace, cousin, say no more: 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous: 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 
(lines 187-193). 
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The “secret book” anticipates that closeness and cunning in Worcester 
which later destroys not only the one chance of a peaceful settlement 
but also the life of Hotspur; but at this moment the suggestion of 
honourable danger is like a match to a tinder: Hotspur bursts into a 
rhapsody of perfervid images which reveal the ae in his own 
character and foreshadow the almost tragic end of his unbalanced 
enthusiasms: 


lll-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 


IV 


Two-fifths of Professor Clemen’s wisely planned book deal with the 
use of imagery in six of the “great tragedies.” Up to the complete 
mastery shown in Othello and Macbeth, Shakespeare’s imagery can be 
said to show development, but after that we find something which is 
more accurately called “variation”: each of the great tragedies and 
later “romances” exhibits a different way of using imagery—a field of 
reference and mode of image-making which is in accordance with the 
central theme, characterization and atmosphere of the play in question. 
Each tragedy presents a new problem; and as there is an “evolution” 
in the way Shakespeare widens his creative designs, so there must be a 
corresponding expansion of sensibility in the reader or spectator. 

Mr. Wilson Knight and others have written much about the 
dramatic significance of the “‘nature,” “animal,” and “disease” images 
in King Lear. Professor Clemen, too, has pertinent things to say about 
this work, and by what he includes and what he omits he shows how 
far the subject is, even yet, from being exhausted. He points out that 
the dramatist was concerned not with the “outer” but with the “inner” 
drama, and thati/imagery is the only adequate form of expression for. 
such gn inner process.” Developing an idea found in Bradley, he shows 
how imagery universalizes the “fable.” In the very first scene of the 
play the | ors imagery prepares us for later issues and gives hints of 
the further development of the action. Announcing his intention of 
dividing his kingdom in three, Lear says: 


and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburdened crawl toward death. 


As yet Lear does not foresee the time when he will be cast out and 
reduced to the level of a “wounded, tired, perhaps hunted animal 
dragging itself nearer to death” (Clemen), or, if you will, to the level of 
a helpless baby, dragging himself pitifully towards the once rejected 
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“kind nursery” of Cordelia; Lear uses the image ironically, and the 
audience takes it so, but the very definite suggestion of wounded animal 
or baby prepares the mind of the spectator for the cruelty of those 
“younger strengths,” whose power for evil, formerly latent, is now 
increased by Leat’s misplaced generosity. The force of all this is brought 
out later when the good Kent rebukes the headstrong King with— 


Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 


This designation as “physician” is premonitory and, as Professor 
Clemen well says, “comes to full realization only in Kent’s role in the 
last acts.” “The foul disease,” too, is forewarning; it points to the 
ungrateful daughters and to what they are later to signify for Lear’s 
own feelings. Here, in this first scene, Kent is the only one who has a 


| presentiment of this; but soon, in the second act, Lear himself will say 


to Goneril: 


But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather a disease that’s in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine. . . . 


Equally subtle examples of the illuminative and unifying function 
of imagery could be multiplied, not only from Professor Clemen’s 
book, where they abound, but also from passages in this and the other 
mature plays—passages which this critic, through necessary limitations 
of space, has been unable to touch on. Once or twice a simplification or 
omission obscures some important issue. For instance, it is not enough 
to sum up Edgar’s role as Poor Tom by saying that in appearance and 
language he is meant to impress us as an image of bestiality (pp. 149- 
150). There are, surely, significant hints of a submerged ethical sanity 
to be noted in some of the apparently demented babblings of the 
bedlam beggar. These suggest that Edgar in disguise is symbolic of the 
just man not only “despised and rejected” but also degraded, in a world 
of inverted values, to the lowest human level. This creature who says 
that he “eats cow dung for sallets” and is “whipp’d from tithing to 
tithing” declares prophetically that “the prince of darkness is a 
gentleman” (that is to say, like Lear, Gloucester, and Cornwall) ; ethical 
values which have been brushed aside by his father Gloucester are 
unexpectedly stressed by this grotesque hedge-priest: “Commit not 
with man’s sworn spouse... keep thy foot out of brothels. . . . Let 
not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart 
to woman: keep thy pen from lenders’ books, and defy the foul fiend.” 
His “obey thy parents; keep thy word justly; swear not,” etc. might 
well have been addressed directly to Lear’s unkind daughters; and his 
D 
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study is “how to prevent the fiend and to kill vermin”—which is 
exactly what he does later in killing those two “murderous lechers” — 
Oswald and Edmund. Thus the symbolism and imagery in the Poor 
Tom passages lift them far above a plain naturalistic reading. Edgar’s 
inspired madness brings out the main theme, namely that Man, in his 
full blown pride, is often more foolish and devoid of saving instinct 
than the lower animals. In this play the wielders and supporters of 
power have been seduced and dchendhed by that power: they are all 
contaminated by lust, pride, greed, vanity and selfish ambition, while 
the bedlam who is “mad,” Kent and Cordelia who are cast out, and 
Albany who is despised as a weakling, all represent and uphold the 
true ethical values. We see the beginnings of a new enlightenment in 
Lear’s incipient madness when he calls Poor Tom “learned Theban,” 
“philosopher,” and “sapient sir.” 

One would have thought that Mr. Wilson Knight, Caroline 
Spurgeon and others had practically exhausted the direct and oblique 
significances of the imagery in such plays as Hamlet, Othello, and 
Antony and Cleopatra; but “exhaustion” (in either sense) is a term as 
alien to Shakespeare scholars as the word “fear” was to Nelson. Ever 
alert to acknowledge and even clarify the findings of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, Professor Clemen discovers further, and equally 
pertinent, subtleties. He shows how the imagery in Othello’s early 
speeches serves to build up, naturally and forcefully, the free, open, 
noble and romantic aspects of his character; and how later on his 
images indicate his reversion, through the corrosive agency of Iago, 
to the absolute foundation of his nature—that of the uncompromising, 
unbalanced savage. By contrast Iago, in his more deliberate use of 
images, reveals himself from first to last as (for all his attractive skill 
and humour) a hard, cold and cynical materialist. In dealing with 
Antony and Cleopatra, Caroline Spurgeon had pointed out that the 
imagery everywhere emphasizes the spaciousness of the setting and 
lifts both Antony and the Queen on to the plane of heroic passion and 
defiance; but we must observe also how the imagery continually 
stresses the qualified nobility of Antony and the qualified baseness of 
Cleopatra—her insidious fascination and, at the last, her curiously 
perverse heroism. In the famous eulogy by Enobarbus how brilliantl 
does the imagery idealize the Queen, seemingly justify Antony's 
infatuation, by making all the forces of Nature le homage to her! 


She seems indeed a “dish for the gods”—until and unless we notice 
those recurrent denigratory images in which she enters our conscious- 
ness, either directly or by association, as “‘a serpent of the Nile mud.” 
She is, at times, more humanly attractive than that: an imposing queen, 
a woman of wit, passion, and irresistible beauty, a petty and possessive 
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female, a courtly diplomatist, and a handsome virago—to be assaulted 
and abused by whom is, presumably, a kind of masochistic joy; yet 
she is a serpent, too. ““Where’s my serpent of old Nile?” is the manner 
in which i imagines Antony addressing her in Act I. Then in Act II 


we read: 


Lepidus. You have strange serpents there. 

Antony. Ay, Lepidus. 

Lepidus. Your serpent of Egypt is bred, now, of your mud by 
the operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 


And in Act V, when she is faced with the possibility of being taken 
captive to Rome, Cleopatra cries: 


rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark nak’d, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! 


Despite the sympathy evoked by this last picture, these images of 
temptation, cunning and slime are among the causes which make us 
continually distrust her, as Antony does too, and as she, for that matter, 
distrusts Antony. She may boast, in Act I, that she was once “‘a morsel 
for a monarch”; but by the time we reach Act III we cannot help 
seeing her, with the eyes of the anxious and enraged Antony, as a cold 
and revolting morsel upon “dead Caesar’s trencher.” Antony mis- 
judged her there; but who could ever be sure of her? It is the imagery, 
as much as the overt action, which keeps us in suspension, and suspense, 
between the conception of their love as a beautiful relationship cul- 
minating in a mystical union of souls, and the conception of their 
adulterous liaison as a tragic perversion of heroic and spiritual qualities— 
a case, in the words of Mgr. Kolbe, of “all for lust, or the world ill lost.” 
And when Antony dies, and then Cleopatra, and we come to the final 
weighing of the two possible interpretations (is it all a triumph, or a 
tragedy?), it is, I suggest, the cumulative effect, the ultimate weighting, 
of the imagery, as much as anything else, which makes the illusory 
triumph “kick the beam,” and the sense of tragic waste and catharsis 


sink, but not too heavily, upon the heart. 
W. H. GARDNER 








REVIEWS 


BEYOND POLITICS 


Born to Believe: An Autobiography, by Lord Pakenham (Cape 18s). 


ORD PAKENHAM, most modest and unassuming of men, would 

be the last person to see himself as a portent. Yet there is a signi- 
ficance about his story which gives to this book an unusual interest. 
It epitomizes and symbolizes those conciliatory tendencies in his own 
disposition which make him such an acceptable figure in the most 
diverse societies. The family to which he seh was enriched and 
settled in Ireland by Cromwell; it was ennobled by George III; it 
must have stood for generations as representative of Protestant and 
alien domination. Yet, even before his conversion, he proclaimed his 
sympathies with the Irish cause, and “there has never been a moment 
of my life when I was not proud of being an Irishman.” His father 
died, gallantly at Gallipoli, as so many Irishmen on so many fields 
have died, for a cause that was more England’s than their own. 

On his mother’s side he is descended from the Villiers and other 
great families of Britain. Eton, New College and Christ Church 
might well have been expected to intensify that patrician outlook. 
Yet “in one little idiosyncrasy a political sharp-eyes might have 
detected the future Socialist. I Be 5 never bring myself to call our 
butler Taylor, or our chauffeur White. They were always Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. White to me, an expression of well-merited respect, but 
regarded as rather unusual.” 

“Regarded as rather unusual” Lord Pakenham has often been, but 
especially when he joined the Labour Party in 1936 and the Catholic 
Church in 1940. He goes at some length into an explanation of his 
reasons for these two steps. The answer is probably much simpler than 
his analysis might suggest. It is one which does him the greatest credit. 
Being the sort of person he is, he could not remain happy in a world 
of privilege, without doing what he could to help the aD ee 
(What attracted him in Marx was the “stimulating though inadequate 
effort to provide an economic justification for his sense of moral 
indignation.”) Similarly, in a wn» of scepticism, he could not remain 
happy without a faith. “I had nothing to fear, but equally nothing to 
hope for so long as all that mattered at the centre was missing, or 
confused, or deliberately repressed. . . . It was belief in Catholicism or 
no belief at all.” 

He accepts Disraeli’s dictum that “man is a being born to believe.” 
Perhaps the outstanding impression left by his autobiography is that 
of faith—faith in God but faith, too, in his fellowmen, so that no 
single person who is mentioned in the book in any capacity whatsoever 
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) does not receive a tribute from the author’s all-charitable pen. If 
it be true that a man is known by his friends then the very variety and 
number of Lord Pakenham’s bear witness to the versatility of his gifts 
and his immense capacity for inspiring and keeping affection. 

What emerges, then, from this admirably written life, studded with 
uld § entertaining anecdotes and vivid passages of description, is a picture of 








ni- | a man dedicated to the welfare of his fellows—devoted husband and 
est. father, crusader for every kind of good cause, defender of his subor- 
wn dinates (it was this almost quixotic attitude which lay behind the 
ost Prestwick inquiry fracas), generous and loyal colleague, untiring 
ind labourer for that ideal so near to his heart, friendship with Germany. 
at He makes it clear that, whatever politicians or soldiers might think, 
nd the only solution to this, as to so many problems, is the Christian one. 
his “IT admire your start, Frank, but I only hope your Christianity won’t 
nt get you into trouble,’” was a remark made to him after his first visit to 
1er unhappy Germany in 1947. It would not be the first time that a man’s 


ids Christianity had “got him into trouble,” but in fact the policy has 
epee to be absolutely right, even as a matter of practical politics. Nor 


er as any one man in this country a better claim than he to be thanked 
ch for the immense improvement in Anglo-German relations which has 
k. taken place in the last six years. 
ve The significance—and the moral—of this book is this: a world torn 
ur by faction, springing from jealousy and suspicion, a world that has 
or learnt hatred and cruelty in two savage wars, a world that has learnt 
ut greed and envy through want and distress of every kind, a world that 
has forgotten the faith on which its civilization was founded, needs 
it men like Frank Pakenham to teach it to practise love and kindliness, 
Ic unselfishness, confidence and belief. The moral is nowhere pointed; 
1s if it were it would cease to be valid. It is the very unselfconsciousness 
n with which that moral is lived which renders this book so deeply 
t. effective and so immensely moving. Yet it is in no sense a priggish 
d book or even a solemn one. It is enjoyable, readable, at times down- 
. right fun. Lord Pakenham’s countless friends will want to read the 
e book, because they know that it will deepen their understanding and 


_ 
aoe 


therefore their affection for him; those (let us hope) even more numer- 
/ ous readers who come to it without any personal knowledge of its 
author will put it down feeling that they have been in the company of 


a noble spirit whom they would like to call a friend. 
THOMAS CORBISHLEY 
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THE RESCUE OF MAN’S MIND 
Society and Sanity, by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward tos. 6d.). 


HIS BOOK IS LOGICALLY A SEQUEL (the jacket calls it a 
T: ‘companion’”’) to the author’s Theology and Sanity. Whereas the 
first book shows how, since God comes first of all things, so should 
man’s relation to God, this treats of his relation to his fellow men. 
Still, we can imagine yet a previous volume trying, and failing, to 
give a satisfactory account of Man disregarding God. For after all it 
is of ourselves and other created things that we are first conscious, 
and a good deal of education may be needed to make us even know 
about God, unless a man be a favoured being like Newman, who seems 
from the outset to have been aware of “creation” as less real than, if 
not God, at least a spiritual mystery behind the folds of the veil. But in 
any case the very first chapter of this book is as good as anything Mr. 
Sheed has ever written. He displays the various modern democracies, or 
at least their educational departments, as aiming at fitting men for 
life, without ever asking themselves what man is. Marx did not even 
look at men, but at a formula, the Classless Society. Lenin did look 
at man, and saw you could not make a classless society out of him: a 
different sort of man must be formed. G. B. Shaw, too, saw that if 
“the human race will not serve, nature must try another experiment,” 
and indeed, nature, apparently identifying herself with various 
Governments, is trying to compress the human mind into new shapes, 
as used to happen to Chinese feet and African skulls or necks. Mr. Sheed 
goes on to write of “Man Essential,” showing how only the Christian 
creed really attends to all that is essential in Man, and alone can enable 
us to reverence him. We have often been appalled by the disappearance, 
from our sentimental-tough world, of Reverence or of Awe. A special 
favour befell the frivolous Greek—at once he provided a memorial 
to “A God—I don’t know which . . .” but anyway, to a god: the 
common-sense Roman passed a grove, a cave, and veiled his head— 
Numen inest. Someone said that Gothic cathedrals were “‘praying on 
their knees”; no one could say that the new Coventry Cathedral 
suggests prayer any more than the festival buildings on the South Bank 
did: in short, none of them mean anything. From the meaninglessness 
of Man Mr. Sheed wants to rescue us, and also from its consequence, 
that nothing matters. His book must be read to see how he passes from 
Man Essential to Man-Existential (the word need not alarm us: this 
is not about Sartre), and to Realism, Law and Love. 

Mr. Sheed could assuredly write a complete book instead of a 
section about Law: perhaps he is keeping off what is (we hope) Mr. 
R. O’Sullivan’s special grass. But Law in its nature and results issues 
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not only into the second part of this book—“‘Marriage and the Family” 
—but into the third part dealing with “Society and State,” and there- 
fore with Liberty, Equality, the Political Order; in short, with Caesar. 
(Easy days, when the Dictator did not have to say, “There is no God,” 
but, “I am Caesar and I am also God; so render me the lot!’’) Mr. 
Sheed does not shirk the trend towards eclipse of personality; but in 
his final chapter on “Vitality,” his conviction, like ours, is that there 
is that in human nature which cannot but survive the murderous attacks 
now being made upon it. These, indeed, may be but “the beginning 
of birth-pangs,” yet all depends on the child’s having God for its 
Father, if it is not to be a monstrosity, and still more murderous before 


it perishes altogether. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


AUGUSTINE TO GALILEO 


Augustine to Galileo, The History of Science: A.D. 400-1650, by 
A. C. Crombie (Falcon Educational Books 42s). 


P TILL ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO, it was possible for well- 
Ulintormed historians of science to dismiss the whole of the 
Middle Ages as an almost complete blank in the development of their 
subject. This was especially the case where wer science was concerned. 


It was hardly possible to overlook the technological achievements of 
the period in such diverse realms as architecture, metal-working, 
ship-building, stained glass, etc. But in the sphere of theoretical science 
the period was regarded as one of stagnation, apart from a few isolated 
sails such as Roger Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci. 

Since the pioneer work of Duhem at the beginning of this century 
it has become clear that the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
a period of much more vigorous and original scientific thought than 
had previously been realized, and that the great scientists of the 
seventeenth century were in fact building on foundations which had 
been laid more than two hundred years previously. Nevertheless, as 
not infrequently happens in such cases, the new knowledge has been 
slow to percolate from the experts to the popularizers, so that most 
popular treatments of medieval science are still many years behind 
the times. One can still find it stated in respectable quarters, for 
instance, that in the Middle Ages Aristotle was regarded as virtually 
infallible, that the Church was consistently hostile to all original 
scientific thought, that the theologians spent their time arguing how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle, or even that the 
earth was believed to be flat. 

Dr. Crombie’s book should do much to dispel these obsolete and, 
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today, quite indefensible notions. Starting from the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the author traces the history of the pure and applied 
sciences through the Dark and Middle Ages to the beginnings of the 
Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century, ending roughly with 
the deaths of Galileo and Descartes. He deals on the way with such 
diverse themes as physics, chemistry and biology, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, map-making, medicine and music; and he conveys a vivid 
picture of the range and vigour of the medieval achievement. But 
the most important sections are perhaps those which deal with the 
medieval discussions of the nature and methods of natural science and 
with the gradual emergence, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, of a theory of science which broke away radically from the 
older Aristotelianism and was eventually to provide the foundations 
on which Galileo and his successors could begin the construction of 
the modern scientific synthesis. 

The original sources on which this part of the book are based have 
for the most part only recently become available and are not readily 
accessible in this country. Comparatively little has been done as yet 
to expound and interpret them for the general reader, although 
Professor Butterfield’s The Origins of Modern Science did something 
to fill the gap. Dr. Crombie’s book, therefore, fulfils a real need and 
could be read with profit by all who are interested in medieval thought 
or in the historical background of modern science. The essential 
continuity of medieval and modern scientific thought is perhaps the 
most striking conclusion which emerges. 

In a book which covers such a wide field it is inevitable that many 
points of interest have had to be omitted or treated only perfunctorily. 
It is to be hoped that the author will eventually provide us with 
detailed studies of some of the more important aspects of his subject. 

Joun L. Russi 


WHITHER MORALITY? 
The Further Journey: In my End is my Beginning, by Rosalind Murray 
(Harvill Press 12s). 


Axe WAS SET GOING that Newman was Ye 
by the Catholic Church and even regretted having joined it. He 


was at pains to contradict this. But many a convert is asked: “Does 
the Church come up to all that you had hoped from it?” One’s 
answer might well be: “How is it that J fall so far short of what the 
Church might expect from me, especially in view of the means of 
grace which she so lavishly provides?” The first part of this might seem 
false humility and an échappatoire: the second would be unintelligible 
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to most—so hard is it to find a language common to Catholics 
and others. Miss Murray insists throughout that the “Protestant” 
mind has become “anthropocentric,” whereas the Catholic mind is 
theocentric. We feel sure that till about two generations ago this 
change was chiefly unconscious—largely because the former still was 
Protestant, whereas today, among the educated, the word has almost 
dropped out of use, and rightly. For the first Protestants were un- 
doubtedly theocentric: man was corrupt; nothing could be expected 
of him. Yet there was here a deep contradiction, for when the Centre of 
Authority was abandoned, dogma progressively disappeared; what 
was left was “morality,” and Lord Jowitt himself said, some time ago, 
that he began to doubt whether Christian morality could subsist apart 
from Christian dogma. In parenthesis, it may be pointed out that 
Miss Murray argues that even the traditional morality became the 
expression of the sentiments of a governing, or anyway an upper class: 
this morality was often a very intransigent one, though Stoic rather 
than Christian—Greek, not Hebrew. Now that the upper classes have 
practically melted away, and so too their morality, and, indeed, their 
manners, there would seem only two positive factors remaining—a 
full Catholic Christianity which preserves Christian morality because 
it preserves Christian dogma, and a convinced secularism which defies 
both. We wish it were more clearly realized how far this country has 
moved towards an openly avowed Communism, which is now simply 
the Almighty State, with its counsels of State-regulated contraception, 
abortion, sterilization and euthanasia, to say nothing of nationalization. 
In short, we are moving towards something that can hardly be any 
more called Paganism, for nothing Greek or Roman can compare 
with the system inadequately called “Russian.” Miss Murray sees, 
then, that conversion is a starting-point, not a terminus even though 
it looks to the outsider like one. “In my end is my beginning.” The 
convert should doubtless acquire more knowledge; but knowledge is 
not the same as information. Mary, brooding over “all these happen- 
ings,” saw ever more deeply into them without becoming able to 
answer philosophic questions like an Aquinas. Knowledge really 
issues into, and in fact is, a way of being. We risk thinking that Miss 
Murray might, once upon a time, have become theocentric rather than 
Christocentric—the Incarnation was a supreme difficulty to her, and 
she reached it by way of the Blessed Sacrament, in which God seems 
to make play of His creations, Time and Place. This is not the line 
followed by most converts, but may not seem unexpected in one whose 
background was so intellectualist. 
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ITINERARIES 


South to Sicily, by Sean O’Faolain (Collins 16s). 
Rome and its Story, by Norwood Young (Dent tos 6d). 
Florence and its Story, by Edmund G. Gardner (Dent 10s 6d). 


_ TO SICILY” is composed of Irish talk, flashing and at 
times suggestive, but it gives no vivid picture of Southern Italy 
as the author's earlier Summer in Italy does of the North. Mr. O’Faolain 
clearly enjoyed his journey—so much so that at times he fails in his 
duty to the reader. Thus at Syracuse he dozed in the sun, drank the 
excellent wine from Pantellaria, and forgets to describe the city for 
those who have not visited it. He makes no secret of his dislike of the 
picturesque, which he considers artificial, divorced from reality. For 
this reason, the splendours, artistic and natural, which abound in 
Southern Italy and Sicily are almost entirely disregarded. 

What then remains? A hodge-podge of images: railway journeys, 
brief accounts of the chief towns, transcriptions from advertisement 
hoardings and menus, fragments of conversation with waiters, para- 
graphs about the “superstitious” nature of Southern religion and 
numerous comparisons with Ireland. Voids are bridged with quotations 
from the historians and, of all people, Valéry and Picard, for the 
manuscript was completed in Paris. It is piecemeal journalism—until 
the last forty pages, when the author crosses into Calabria, leaving the 
restaurants and beaches for the baked yellow soil and the peasants 
who work it. Here pity brings the book to life: the miseries of the 
Italian peasantry seem to awaken bitter, personal memories. The 
author shows himself righteously indignant at the lot of fine men and 
women denied work through the indifference of absentee landlords 
and his point is driven home by a photograph of an old Calabrian 
woman, wrinkled, hawk-eyed, defiant, superb as a queen, yet doomed 
by a corrupt feudal system to a life of near-starvation. Even now, after 
centuries of neglect, land reform is at last being introduced: ironically 
enough, as Mr. O’Faolain points out, at the instigation of a great 
industrial nation. 

The other two books are standard works revised and brought up 
to date, full of useful information, historical and artistic, though the 
book on Rome is inadequate for the period since the Renaissance. 
While they can hardly be read away from the monuments they 
describe, they will serve a useful purpose as guide-books for those 
visitors who find Baedeker and the Guida d'Italia del Touring Club 
Italiano overloaded with fact and figure. 


VINCENT CRONIN 














SHORTER NOTICES 


St. Teresa of Jesus, and other essays and addresses, by E. Allison Peers 

(Faber and Faber 25s). 
Saint Teresa of Avila, by Marcelle Auclair (Burns and Oates 30s). 

F THE THREE ESSAYS devoted to that irrepressible force, 

St. Teresa, who has found no mass immovable, the first two, 
about her foundations and her letters, are fascinating, however often 
one has read the same material, but the third, about her style, is a 
new investigation and has a novel interest. Yet it is concerned rather 
with the saint’s personality seen through the way in which she wrote 
—her liking for alliteration, repetitions, elisions, even misspellings: 
in short, Teresa wrote, when at her ease, almost as she talked. Thus 
we feel that she is talking to us, or at least to our acquaintances, however 
odd, and if she surprises us, all the better. Part II deals with Spanish 
Mysticism; and we think that Professor Allison Peers treats mysticism 
properly—he also makes it clear that what is Spanish cannot be 
anything else, and even if there be filaments connecting Spanish 
writers with the Netherlands, there is no inheritance between these 
and those. This makes it more startling to find (in Part III) that St. 
John of the Cross, whose great poems were a pure jet of genius-in- 
ecstasy, did not hesitate to take his material where he found it and 
to re-cast purely secular love-poems into a religious form. Part IV 
is concerned with Cervantes, “in” and “on” England and with 
“criticism” of him outside Spain. We feel that this is not in place 
in a book entitled St. Teresa, but it is of high interest. Quite detached, 
and even more valuable and moving, is his Part V, ““A Man of God,” 
about his friend Dom Edmund Gurdon, a Carthusian who died at 
Pavia in 1940-41. No man of our time can have been more remarkable 
and few—perhaps—more holy. 

Mme. Auclair has written what one might have thought impossible 
—yet another “life” of St. Teresa, and the translation is quite excellent 
(re-translating the quotations from the Spanish), and we venture to 
repeat that it is no good trying to make what is Spanish seem to be 
anything else—if Professor Allison Peers is a miracle, Mme. Auclair 
is at least a marvel, so near does she bring us to the res Iberica, the 
authentic Spanish fact. Short of Professor Allison Peers, who, alas, 
died recently, probably it is better that Mme. Auclair, who is at any 
rate a Latin, ould interpret to us St. Teresa, who was Latin but 
by no means French, Italian, or even Portuguese. She had special 

ermissions to enter and photograph Carmelite convents: but even 
the admirable photographs—without a severe exercise of the imagina- 
tion—cannot make us realize the sort of world in which St. Teresa 
lived. This book helps us more, perhaps, than any heretofore to do so. 
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The Rule of St. Benedict, translated and edited by Abbot Justin McCann, 
O.S.B. (Burns and Oates 16s). 

The Cloud of Unknowing, and other Treatises by a Fourteenth-Century 
English Mystic. Revised, edited and introduced by Abbot Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. (Burns and Oates 16s). 

Revelations of Divine Love, by Julian of Norwich. Edited and intro- 
duced by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. (Burns and Oates 15s). 


HE FIRST OF THESE BOOKS is of incomparable interest, 
'T spiritually, historically, and linguistically. The editor does not 
claim to have made a final critical edition, but he illustrates how, 
probably, the Rule grew as occasion demanded, and shows what 
modifications later editors introduced—chiefly, no doubt, as correc- 
tions of vulgar into more classical Latin. Most saints, who wrote, 
have sullesed thus, e.g. St. Ignatius and St. Margaret Mary. Words 
grow, and also weaken: thus attonitus need mean only “attentive.” But 
it is not for entertainment of this kind that the book will be studied. 
The Cloud is probably known to all who read mystical literature at 
all, and so, too, will be its difficulties. They are not in reality different 
from those to be found in St. John of the Cross or, of course, in Denis 
the Areopagite, from whom the author takes so much. “Union with 
God” is the destiny of all who are saved: how far can it be reached 
during earthly life? Certainly not by the intellectual exercise of “know- 
ing,” but by will, that is, love, yet a love that transcends all human 
love. Now, however, it is admitted that The Cloud is not pantheist or 
even quietist. Besides other treatises (all are on the way to publication) 
we have here the Commentary on The Cloud by Fr. Augustine Baker 
(1629), who insists that the book is for a few only, who are prepared 
spiritually and even physically to understand it: others, reading it, run 
grave risks. Dame Julian’s Revelations are, probably, far more attrac- 
tive and far better known. That may be because at times she descends 
from the highest realms to what are called “imaginative” or even 
corporeal “‘seeings.’’ True, at one point she seems to leave room for 
pain, sin or hell, so sure is she that God will make-“all manner of thing 
well.” But she insists that this will be done in God’s way, not in any 
way that we can think of. Some light is thrown on such problems by 
the late Fr. A. B. Sharpe (page 172): but we reach a point when omnia 
exeunt in mysterium, and all words become contradictory, and we are 
not granted the Beatific Vision on earth. It is impressive that just when 
the world, ecclesiastical and political, seems so appalling (ullan wrote 


around 1373 and the author of The Cloud between 1375 and 1400) 
there was a whole population of mystics, and a still more invisible one 
of good men and women who wrote nothing and did not even supply 
material for mention. 
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The White Canons in England, by H. M. Colvin (Oxford University 
Press 35s). 
Mi: COLVIN’S WORK on the Premonstratensian Canons is a 
most valuable contribution to the history of the monastic order 
in medieval England. It is a model of scientific research and, within its 
limits, it will for long remain an authoritative source. 

After a good summary of the general history of Prémontré the 
author turns to the problem of the Circariae Angliae. The long chapter 
on “The Foundation of the English Abbeys” (pp. 27-193) is the most 
important section of the book. If we add to this chapter the sections 
dealing with the Nunneries (Chapter VII) and the Laybrothers (Appen- 
dix II) we have, I venture to say, Mr. Colvin’s main contribution to 
history, namely an authoritative account of the foundation of the 
White Canons (and of the individual houses and their founders) in 
medieval England. 

There are four further chapters: The Organization of the Order in 
England, Ecclesiastical Obligations, Secular Obligations, and Intel- 
lectual Activities. The first, third, and fourth of these chapters are 
excellent; the second is somewhat disappointing. It is to be regretted 
that the author interpreted the Opus Dei in the restricted sense of “‘the 
religious obligations of the order towards the outside world.’ Also 
some readers may disagree with the contention that the purpose of the 
historian of a religious order is merely “to peer in at the west door of 
the nave with the curious layman rather than to sit in choir with the 
canons themselves.” 

The work contains an excellent bibliography and a series of valuable 
appendices: — VIII, which gives ea necessary corrections to 
Gasquet’s Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, is perhaps the most 
important. 

The White Canons in England is an excellent history of the founda- 
tion and early years of the order in England. However, some work 
remains to be done before the history of the Premonstratensian Canons 
in England from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries can be said to 
be complete. 


Pascal, His Life and Works, by Jean Mesnard. Preface by Mgr. Ronald 
Knox. Translated by G. S. Fraser (Harvill Press 18s). 


HIS WELL-PROPORTIONED STUDY gives us an excellent intro- 
‘Tine both to Pascal and to the study of Pascal. Even better, 
perhaps, it is an excellent re-introduction to Pascal for those of us 
whose studies, properly so-called, left off at the point where the 
Brunschvicg edition was just ceasing to be standard, and M. Mesnard 
puts the reader au fait with the remarkable growth of Pascalian 
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scholarship and criticism in the last ten to twenty years. We are given 
a succinctly written life with a minimum of conjecture (and a pre- 
ference for Gilberte, as against Marguerite Périer). There is a chapter 
on the Provinciales, judicious, moderate, favourable to Pascal, yet it 
does not dispel, at any rate in one reader’s mind, the rooted feeling 
of half a lifetime that somewhere behind their brilliance, Pascal was 
being unfair to the Society. On the last years, we are given a Pascal 
with no retractation, a Jansenist deathbed. But for M. Mesnard, 
Jansenism is not a clear-cut doctrine; the excitements were due rather 
to “an opposition between two tendencies already ancient in the 
history of the Church which were capable of assuming new and 
varied forms” (p. 67). Finally, we reach a scholarly and penetrating 
analysis of the Pensées, supported by all the latest researches. We are 
made to see clearly that in them we have the whole treasury of religion 
apprehended through a temperament. What one feels, however, about 
the Pensées is that they indeed “speak to the condition” of those who 
share the temperament, but that, with all the dramatic anguish of their 
style, there are others for whom the Pensées constantly just miss the 
point: the ineradicable presence of God—adverted to or not, even re- 
jected—in the human soul. Among his lucidly drawn-up conclusions, 
M. Mesnard makes two points which arouse a certain reluctance to 
agreement in the reader’s mind: is it really good artistry in a writer 
to lodge scraps of metre in his prose? And, on p. 193, M. Mesnard 
puts forward some reasons, unflattering, but expressed with perfect 
courtesy and urbanity, why Pascal’s ideal, “which is likely to be 
realized only by an élite,” “worries” some Roman Catholics. Surely 
he omits the one true reason, which is to be found in St. Matthew, ix, 
13 (I have come to call sinners, not the just)? Mgr. Knox’s acute Preface 
sends us back in joyful haste to chapters ix and x of Enthusiasm. 


Medieval Latin Lyrics, edited and translated by Helen Waddell 
(Penguin 2s). 
— OF MEDIEVAL HIsTORY and of late Latin poetry have . 
long been familiar with Miss Waddell’s renderings of some of the 
more typical specimens of sacred and secular songs of the “Middle 
Ages” (that elastic term), and the Penguin edition calls for no more 
than a word of thanks and congratulation to the publishers for having 
made the collection available in a cheap edition. Those who read the 
book for the first time, even those who merely dip into it, will find 
much, perhaps unsuspected, light shed on a fascinating but bewildering 
age in the development of Christianity. Miss Waddell, on the whole, 
captures the spirit of the original, but she has at times found it necessary 
to tone down the franker sensualities of some of her extracts. 
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The Nature of Law, by Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. (Herder 30s). 


HIS IS A USEFUL COMPENDIUM Of the thought of a dozen 
"| gisenghets on the basis of legal obligation. Fr. Davitt has selected 
six men, beginning with Henry of Ghent and Scotus and ending with 
Suarez, who made the will rather than the intellect the root of law; 
over against them are ranged six writers, beginning with Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas and ending with Bellarmine, who insisted that 
intellect is more fundamental than will. The usefulness of the com- 
pendium is that it does give a clear and not inadequate summary of 
what these philosophers said. But it has to be confessed that the 
discussion remains on a very academic level, for all the author’s 
insistence on the practical consequences of accepting one view rather 
than the other. In fact, the very evenness of the balance he holds 
between the numbers of the exponents of either view suggests that, 
in the end, neither is likely to be right and that the truth must lie 
somewhere in a reconciliation of the two. And it is, of course, unreal 
to talk as if man were “essentially” intellectual or “essentially” free. 
He is both. 

The book, then, illustrates the strength and the weakness of much 
scholastic philosophizing. Its strength lies in the clarity of its analysis 
and the precision of its terms; its weakness in a certain lack of contact 
with the realities of the case. It sounds very well to say that “the 
intellect is without qualification the nobler faculty because the object 
of the intellect is nobler than the object of the will.” But surely the 
object, in human life, is the same reality, however your philosopher 
may choose to categorize it. Is my knowledge of the object of my 
love not affected to a very real extent by the love that somehow 
colours my very appreciation? However, this is to stray from the 
reviewer's narrow path. Enough has been said to commend the book 
to those who are interested in the history of ideas; those who are 
more concerned with the history of men will have received some 
warning. 


The Four Gospels, a new translation by E. V. Rieu (Penguin Books, 
2s. 6d). 


> MAY WELL PROVE a most acceptable new translation. The 
author preserves the chapter-numbering, but eliminates verse- 
divisions—rightly, we think, though it makes it harder to refer to 
any one particular text. He insists that the Gospels are works of art, 
though allowing for Mark having been largely unselfconscious. 
Perhaps he makes too much of the “poetry” of St. Luke’s document, 
and of the dramatic spirit which guided St. John in his arrangement of 
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events: but we agree with most of his translation of St. John’s incom- 
parable prologue; with his suggestion that John moved the Cleansing 
of the Temple forward because it “suited his purpose.” We do not 
care for “Lady, why bring your troubles to me?” (at Cana), but fully 
approve of “javelin” instead of “hyssop,” but not with “Do not be 

armed” for “Touch me not.” We do not think that Our Lord’s 
having gone fast ahead during His last journey to Jerusalem proves 
that He was “big and strong,” nor that His voice was “powerful” 
just because He could be heard on shore from an anchored boat—in 
that clear air voices are known to carry much further. We fear it is 
wishful thinking to find “the confused report of a joke” in the story 
of the coin in the fish’s mouth. But we fully agree be it is impossible 
to write a translation disregarding the A. V. for the sake of modernity. 
King James’s English was already not Elizabethan: in fact, the more 
up-to-date a translation is—the less it preserves consecrated phrases— 
the more sure it is to be ephemeral. The fact that a rendering has 
become “consecrated” implies that nobody could frame it better. But 
the author does not expect his version to last for ever and ever. 


Theology and Evolution, a Sequel to Evolution and Theology. By Various 
Writers, edited by the Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Louvain) 
(Sands 21s). 

» HAS ALWAYS BEEN REGRETTABLE that theologians should fail 

to distinguish between the probability of a scientific theory and the 

theological implications of or inferences from such a theory. The 
truth or falsity of a scientific theory is a matter for the scientist, who 
should be given full liberty to pursue his investigations, without having 
the theologian constantly jogging his elbow. The chief value of a 
work like the present book under review (which consists largely of 
reprints of reviews of Dr. Messenger’s earlier work, Evolution and 
Theology, together with his replies to criticism) is that it does remind 
the Catholic that the truths of his faith are not bound up with the 
truth of any scientific position. To what extent the appearance of 
such a book, ranging as it does over the very diverse fields of biology 
and patrology, scriptural exegesis and theological speculation, can be 
said to help either the cause of theological truth or that of scientific 
investigation, will remain a matter of opinion. But it would be 
churlish not to end on a note of praise of the indomitable spirit of the 
late Dr. Messenger, who was such a gallant fighter on behalf of 
intellectual independence. That he should, despite ill-health, produce 
not unimportant work in a number of spheres is a cause for admiration 
and gratitude. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Onn the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 
















In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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This ‘Anadin’ formula’ is a fast 
worker and any chemist will tell you 
why the relief lasts longer, without the 
risk of those unpleasant after-effects you 
used to have. Take a couple of ‘Anadin’ 
tablets at the first sign of a headache, and 
you'll be surprised how soon it goes. 
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*because the balanced formula blends aspirin with phenacetin — for RAPID relief that 
lasts longer. Andit includes caffeine and quinine, two stimulants which cut out the depressing 
after-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned remedies. 
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